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A Fragment of Kansas Land History: 


The Disposal of the Christian Indian Tract* 
Paui Wauiace Gates 

HE key to much of the early history of Kansas is to be found 

in the competition of squatters, speculators and railroads for 
ownership of its fertile acres and in the land policies established by 
the federal government for that territory. In Kansas, land disposal 
was not so completely determined by what are generally known as 
“public land policies” as it was in many other states, since much of 
the land in eastern and southern Kansas never became part of the 
public domain and therefore was never subject to such land policies 
as preémption and homestead. In this part of the state lay the In- 
dian lands which, when ceded by their original owners, were trans- 
ferred directly to individuals or to companies rather than to the 
United States, or were ceded to the United States in trust to be sold 
for the benefit of the Indians under conditions differing from those 
applicable to the sale of public land, or were allotted in severalty to 
individual Indians. It is the purpose of this paper to discuss the 
struggle for possession of the Christian Indian tract, a struggle which 
serves to illustrate on a small scale the many land controversies of 
this period of Kansas history. 

The Indian intercourse act of 1834 was designed to create a defi- 
nite Indian territory in which unlawful settlement was proscribed by 
heavy penalties (section 11) and any attempt to acquire by “pur- 
chase, grant, lease or other conveyance of lands, or of any title or 
claim thereto, from any Indian nation or tribe of Indians,” save by 
properly constituted public officials was strictly forbidden (section 
12).1_ The present area of Kansas was included in the Indian terri- 
tory and the passing of the Kansas-Nebraska act did not suspend 
the operation of the intercourse act within the Indian reservations 
in Kansas.? Unfortunately for the Indians, the opening of Kan- 
sas territory, from which settlers had hitherto been excluded, was 
like opening the flood gates of an angry river; hordes of land seekers 


* The gathering of material for this article was made possible, in part, by a grant-in-aid 
from the Social Science Research Council. If it were customary and proper the writer would 
dedicate this article to the memory of Frank Heywood Hodder whose famous article on “The 
Genesis of the Kansas-Nebraska Act” (Proceedings, Wisconsin State Historical Society, 1912, 
Pp. 69-86) provided a more intelligent approach to the history of the pre-Civil War decade. 
Mrs. Lela Barnes and especially Miss Martha Caldwell of the Kansas State Historical Society 
were of great assistance in searching for material in the rich archives of the Society. 
1. 4 U. 8. Stat., 730. 


2. 10 U. 8. Stat., 277 passim. 
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poured across the Missouri river in their search for homesteads and 
speculative opportunities. These people, completely disregarding 
the intercourse act and the warnings of Indian agents, penetrated 
into the Indian reservations, squatted upon their choice lands, stole 
their timber and seduced the Indians into signing away their lands. 
Efforts to enforce the intercourse act by expelling the intruders and 
punishing those violating section 12 of the act were largely fruitless.* 
The prevailing contempt for the law was the result in no small de- 
gree of the violation of section 12 by practically all of the territorial 
officials and military officers stationed at Fort Leavenworth.* 

The lands of the Christian or Munsee tribe of Indians consisted 
of 2,571 acres, located two miles from the town of Leavenworth.5 
These Indians* had been moved from frontier to frontier by a gov- 
ernment which was endeavoring, most unsuccessfully, to keep the 
Redmen away from the demoralizing influence of white civilization. 
A small band of these Indians eventually settled on the Delaware 
reservation in Kansas and in 1854 they were authorized to purchase 
from the Delawares four sections of land near Leavenworth, which 
included the small improvements they had made.” 

By the same treaty in which the Christian Indians acquired their 
tract, the Delaware Indians also surrendered their lands about 
Leavenworth and retired to a tract more remote from settlement, 


8. The correspondence of the officials of the office of Indian affairs contains frequent allu- 
sions to efforts to oust the squatters. The commissioner of Indian affairs in a letter of 
October 8, 1855 (Pratt MSS., Kansas State Historical Society) said the President had decided 
to order the troops to codperate with the Indian agents in removing intruders. Public notice 
was to be given and then a written or printed notice was to be served on each intruder. After 
a reasonable time the troops were to be called in to evict those who refused to leave volun- 
tarily. George W. Clarke, agent to the Pottawatomie Indians, relates the difficulties in re- 
moving squatters from the Kansas half-breed lands in a letter to B. F. Robinson, August 6, 
1856, tt MSS. When driven off by the troops the squatters moved to the adjacent Dela- 
ware reservation and camped there until the tsres were withdrawn. Then they returned to 
the half-breed lands. See, also, letter of B. Robinson, Delaware agency, September 29, 
1857, to the superintendent of Indian affai: Ayt J. W. Denver, commissioner of Indian 
affairs, Westport, Mo., October 8, 1857, to B. ". Robinson, Pratt MSS.; Lawrence Republican, 
a 8, 1860, wdrera Mound City Report. Robinson warned the squatters off the Dela- 
a ds by an ertisement in the Leavenworth Weekly Kansas Herald, January 8, 1859. 

Reeder, Lecom Isaacs (spelled variously, “‘Isaacs,”’ “Isacks,’’ “‘Isaacks’”’), Elmore, 
and ye of the pct Mem officials, Majors Macklin and Ogden of Fort Leavenworth, and 
ay ae Robinson of the Emigrant Aid Company all were guilty of violating the inter- 
course 

5. The location of the tract is shown on map No. 27, Eighteenth Annual Report, Bureau 
of American + 1896-1897, Part 2 (Washington, 1899). The land office description 
of the tract as recalled by M. Mills (letter to J. A. alderman, November 23 1s Halder- 
man MSS., Kansas State Historical Society) was as follows: E% sec. 1, T. 9 
the 6th p. m., 275.10 acres; B% and E%W% sec. 12, 8., R. 22 £., 

E%W% sec. 183, T. 9 S., R. 2 2 E., 480 acres; Roar: ao 

598.10 acres; fractional sec. 17 a sec. 18, T. 9 S., R. 28 E., 788.37 acres, the total being 
2,571.57 acres. Miss Annie Heloise Abel in her admirable study : “Indian Reservations in 
Kansas and the Extinguishment of Their Title,’’ The Kansas Historical Collections, v. VIII 
(1904), pp. 72-109, especially 86, only mentions the sale of the Christian Indian tract. 

6. Joseph Romig, ‘The Chippewa and Munsee (or Christian) Indians of Franklin County, 
Kansas,’’ The Kansas Historical Collections, v. XI (1910), pp. 314-323. 

7. Article 18, treaty of July 17, 1854, 10 U. S. Stat., 1051. It is interesting to note 
that the framers of the Lay feared strong opposition would be be shown to article 13 because 
it left the Christian Indians in possession of a tract of great value. Article 17 was therefore 
included which stated that “should the senate vel the United States reject the thirteenth article 
hereof, such rejection shall in no wise affect the validity of the other articles.” 
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leaving the Christian Indians quite surrounded by the hordes of im- 
migrants who poured into the Delaware lands after the passing of 
the Kansas-Nebraska act. Despite the removal of the more power- 
ful Delawares from their neighborhood and the opening to settle- 
ment of land surrounding their now isolated reservation, Indian 
Commissioner George W. Manypenny was optimistic that the Chris- 
tian Indians would succeed upon their reserve which was “well 
adapted to agricultural uses.” ® Manypenny believed that the re- 
duced reservations into which the Indians in Kansas were being 
crowded by a series of treaties, adopted principally in 1854, must be 
regarded as “their permanent homes. They cannot again be re- 
moved. They must meet their fate upon their present reservations 

and there be made a civilized people, or crushed and blotted 
out.” ® 

The Christian Indian tract being adjacent to the Missouri river 
was certain of squatter penetration, the more so as it was for a num- 
ber of reasons especially desirable. It was close to Leavenworth, 
for long the most rapidly growing community in Kansas; the chief 
commercial route into the interior of Kansas passed through the 
center of it; part of it was fertile and suitable for farming and had 
the advantage of being close to a growing market; and finally, in a 
territory where timber was scarce and consequently highly prized, 
this tract, being heavily forested, was certain to be coveted. 

The attack upon the Christian Indian tract began with the open- 
ing of the territory. In May, 1855, the resident Indian agent warned 
the squatters to cease their intrusions, only to “excite against Com- 
missioner Manypenny and myself angry threats.” 2° Warnings and 
orders had no effect; the intruders remained upon the tract, steadily 
despoiling it of its commercially valuable timber. The use of troops 
to expel the intruders was sought but was not granted, the adminis- 
tration contenting itself with issuing orders and tacking up notices 
directed against violations of the Indian intercourse act. By 1857 
at least fifteen families were squatting upon the tract.‘ Many of 
the early Kansas squatters were speculators, bent on establishing 
claims to resell to others. One of the more fortunate squatters sold 





8. Report of Commissioner Manypenny for 1856, House E. ti ts, 34th Cong., 
8d sess., 1856-1857, v. 1, part 1, p. 560. 


9. Ibid., p. 578. Manypenny’s queety with the Indians and disgust with the squatters 
the 


and speculators who were violating treaties and the reservations is brought out clearly in 
his correspondence with his superior, R. W. McClelland, Secretary of the Interior. See, espe- 
cially, Manypenny to McClelland, September 22, 1855, “Old Files,” office of Indian affairs, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. (Hereafter cited as I. O.) 

10. Letter of B. F. Robinson, May 11, 1855, Pratt MSS. 

11. Petition of T. Y. Chevalier and others, Leavenworth, Kansas territory, July 29, 1857, 
“Delaware File,” I. O. 
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his claim to the chief justice of the territory, Samuel D. Lecompte, 
for the extraordinary price of $1,900 for 160 acres.12 This was for 
@ mere squatter’s claim, the government title or Indian title not be- 
ing included and, in the light of subsequent developments, it was a 
hazardous investment. At the time, however, it was thought that 
squatters on the Christian Indian lands would be treated in the same 
way as squatters on the surrounding Delaware lands, who hoped 
that preémption privileges would be conceded to them either at the 
government minimum of $1.25 per acre or at appraised valuations, 
regardless of improvements of squatters. Two other purchases of 
160 acre claims were made for $1,500 and $1,000 respectively.® 
Such prices were calculated to whet the appetites of larger specula- 
tors who now began to look upon the tract with much interest. 

The chief income of the Christian Indians, meager as it was, came, 
after the white invasion, from the sale of the timber on their lands.** 
Probably but a small proportion of the timber taken was actually 
paid for, but nevertheless it did provide a small source of income. 
This easy money and the continued demoralization resulting from 
contact with whites, so lugubriously pictured by the Indians’ mis- 
sionary friend, Gottlieb Oehler,1> made them ready listeners to white 
men’s schemes for purchasing the entire tract. The Indians soon 
became aware of the value of their tract and it took little urging to 
induce them to part with it in return for the money which, they 
hoped, would give them immediate pleasures and permanent freedom 
from the drudgery of work. 

When, therefore, the Christian Indians were approached by Dr. 
Charles Robinson, one-time agent of the New England Emigrant 
Aid Company and of its land investing affiliate the Kansas Land 
Trust,!® and by Samuel C. Pomeroy, also an agent of the New Eng- 
land interests in Kansas, they were in an agreeable mood for action. 
Robinson had previously shown little regard for the Indian inter- 
course act which he had openly flouted in a contract made with cer- 


12. Samuel D. Lecompte, Leavenworth, February 13, 1857, to Doctor Eddy, commissioner 
for the sale of the Delaware lands; petition of Lecompte and six others, dated February 24, 
1857, demanding the right to purchase the wy title to their claims; Lecompte to 
Jacob Thompson, May 28, 1857, peDelaware File,” I. O. 

13. Lecompte to Jacob Thompson, May 28, 1857, I. O. 


- 26. ohne a Indian annuity was a paltry $400 per year. Act of August 18, 1856, 
15. eas letter of Gottlieb Oehler, Moravian mission, Kansas, February 18, 1857; 
same to James W. Denver, commissioner f Indian affairs, June 20, 1857 ; John C. Jaco bson, 
wera Pa., March 9, "1857, to Geo. W. Manypenny; same to "James 'W. Denver, June 9, 
16. Russell K. Hickman’s admirable article on the “Speculative Activities of the Emigrant 
Aid Company” (The Kansas Historical Quarterly, August, 1935, v. IV, pp. 285-267), is a 
mine of valuable information. 
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tain Delaware Indians for the purchase of logs.7 Furthermore, 
Robinson had sought to purchase for the Emigrant Aid Company 
1,280 acres of the extremely desirable Kansas half-breed lands lo- 
cated across the Kansas river from Topeka adjacent to the tracts 
fraudulently purchased by Gov. Andrew Reeder.’*® When legal diffi- 
culties prevented him from carrying out his scheme, which was also 
in violation of the intercourse act, he denounced the Missouri Pro- 
slavery party for raising such obstacles in order that they might 
monopolize the half-breed lands.1® Pomeroy, although a New Eng- 
lander, had quickly acquired the frontiersman’s disregard for laws 
and treaties affecting the Indians and had been associated with Rob- 
inson in the above-mentioned enterprise. These were the men who 
offered the Christian Indians $37,000 for their entire tract, a sum 
calculated to take away the breath of the owners, who accepted with 
alacrity.”° 

News of the sale was quickly spread about and came to the ears 
of Benjamin F. Robinson, government Indian agent to the Dela- 
wares. Agent Robinson had the interests of the Indians sincerely 
at heart and raised immediate objections to the sale. It was con- 
trary to the intercourse act; it did not adequately compensate the 
Indians for their land; and it created a new problem as to the future 
policy to be followed towards the Christian Indians.*!_ Furthermore, 
though this may have mattered little to Agent Robinson, Dr. Charles 
Robinson and Samuel C. Pomeroy were of the despised “abolition- 
ist” school of politicians and the choice speculative plums were not 
for them. 

George W. Manypenny, Indian commissioner and a man who 
really sought to do his best for the Kansas Indians, agreed that the 
sale was illegal and declared that the participants in this attempt 
to violate the law should be prosecuted.?? He further stated that 
the Christian Indians could not sell their lands except in accordance 
with the provisions of the treaty with the Delawares and then only 


17. Thomas H. , Webb, Boston, December 21, 1854, to Dr. Chas. Robinson, Emigrant Aid 
Co., “Letter Book,” I; ‘ ‘Records "of the Executive Committee Emigrant Aid Co., January 
18, 1855, Kansas ’State Historical Society. Webb remarked. ‘that the 25 cents a "cord for 

standing ‘timber which Robinson has agreed to pay “seems hardly credible” in view of the 
great scarcity of timber in Kansas. 

18. “Records,” Executive Committee, March 17, 1855. 

19. Ibid., January 18, 1855. 

20. '. om F. Robinson, Delaware agency, January 238, 1857, to George W. Many- 
penny, i. 

21. Ibid. 

22. George Manypenny, February 7, 1857 F. Robinson, v. 56, ne Rat 0. Ro 
F. Nichols, =e 3 studied most intensively the Sy ministration, is convinced that the 
“-¥ of the —-, Re — moet and Manypenny were honest and well 


meaning 
ndians. his ——— Pierce, Young Hickory of the Granite 
Hille (Philedelohia 1981), pe 274; 819" 40t, inaas 
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to the United States.28 Mere violators of Indian rights, despised 
political opponents though they might be, were not, however, to be 
punished, except that the sale was not recognized as legal. Robinson 
and Pomeroy were for the time being on the wrong side politically 
and had to wait for a number of years before their share of govern- 
mental favors was handed out. 

The same day that Manypenny sent his refusal to Robinson and 
Pomeroy, a second group consisting of Leavenworth magnates at 
the head of which was William H. Russell, submitted a bid of $20 
per acre for the tract, or $51,200.72 Russell was one of the most 
prominent business men in Kansas, being a member of the firm of 
Russell, Waddell and Majors which in 1856 secured from a friendly 
administration the lucrative freighting contract for the transporta- 
tion of government supplies across the plains. He had strong fi- 
nancial as well as political support through his connection with Luke 
Lea* and one would suppose that the bid offered by a syndicate 
headed by Russell would receive serious consideration. Neverthe- 
less, it also was refused. 

In quick succession, three more offers were made for the purchase 
of the tract. James W. Hughes, of St. Louis, on April 23, 1857, of- 
fered a straight $50,000 ;? Ben Holladay offered $50,000 for the land, 
$1,500 for improvements thereon, and $4,000 for the chiefs;?* and, 
finally, a group of associates headed by A. Titlow, M. 8S. Reyburn 
and Lucy Powers offered $55,000.28 Titlow and his associates were 
claim owners residing on the tract who had purchased their claims 
for substantial sums. Ben Holladay made a special trip to Wash- 
ington to negotiate the sale but to no avail. The acting Indian com- 
missioner stated to him that the “Secretary of the Interior has 
declined to entertain any proposition in regard to the sale of the 
ae. = 

Still another communication concerning the Christian Indian 
tract was received by the Indian office. This was the petition of 
T. Y. Chevalier and fourteen other heads of families squatting upon 


_ 28. C. Robinson to Amos Lawrence, January 23, 1857, Lawrence MSS., Massachusetts 
Society 


24. The other members were Fred Emory, E. C. McCarty, George W. Ward, Simon 
Day. See letter of Russell and others, Leavenworth, February 7, 1857, 


25. There is a mass of information on the financial relations of Russell with Luke Lea 
and others in House Reports, 36th Cong., 2d sess., No. 78, “Abstracted Indian Trust Bonds,” 
pp. 49 and elsewhere. 


26. James W. Hughes to James W. Denver, April 22, 1857, I. O. 

27. Ben Holladay, Washington, May 6, 1857, to Jacob Thompson, I. O. 

28. Titlow, Reyburn and Powers, Leavenworth, May 25, 1857, to Jacob Thompson, I. O. 
29. Charles E. Mix, June 15, 1857, to Benjamin Holladay, ‘“‘Letter Book,” 57, I. O. 
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the tract who demanded the right to buy their farms at a fair ap- 
praisal,®*° a privilege which the settlers on the Delaware lands had 
in effect extorted from the government. They pointed out that there 
were fifty-four persons in their families, that they had been on the 
tract from one to four years and had made improvements to the ag- 
gregate value of $7,200. All these offers were refused with equal 
firmness and it seemed that the department had the fullest intention 
of safeguarding the homes of the Indians against white encroach- 
ment. 

While Russell, Hughes, Holladay, the combination of claim pur- 
chasers, and the squatters were endeavoring to purchase the Chris- 
tian Indian tract through negotiations with the Indian office, another 
Kansas politician determined to make an effort to buy the tract di- 
rectly from the Indians. This man was Andrew Jackson Isaacs, 
formerly of Louisiana, who, in 1854, had been appointed by Presi- 
dent Pierce attorney general for Kansas territory. Like most of the 
early Kansas politicians, Isaacs had his eye out for the main chance 
and was more interested, apparently, in his land speculations than 
in his political preferment. He was an incorporator of the Pro- 
slavery town of Tecumseh,** once promoted as the territorial capital 
of Kansas, and he codperated with other territorial officials in an 
attempt to purchase, illegally, 2,300 acres of Kansas half-breed lands 
located on the north bank of the Kansas river.** He was also a 
member of the Pawnee association which sought to establish the ter- 
ritorial capital on a military reservation at Pawnee.** President 
Pierce refused to confirm the Kansas half-breed sale, branding it as 
a violation of the intercourse act, and the territorial legislature re- 
fused to remain at Pawnee, but adjourned to Shawnee mission.** 
For their participation in these obviously fraudulent activities Gov- 
ernor Reeder and Judges Elmore and Johnston were dismissed by 
the President, but Isaacs retained his position. As subsequent events 
were to prove, Isaac’s ill-success in these early deals was not to de- 
ter him from similar illegal efforts later. It is not unfair to state 
that the illegal Kansas half-breed sale was used by the Pierce ad- 


80. Petition of Chevalier and others, Leavenworth, July 29, 1857, I. O. The petition- 
ers claimed that they had settled upon the tract at the invitation of the Indians. 

81. Statutes of Kansas Territory, 1855, p. 818. 

$2. The Indian agents who were seeking to expel squatters from the Kansas half-breed 
lands found that Isaacs, then attorney general, was actually opposing their efforts by advising 
the squatters to remain on the tracts, and maintaining that they had a right to settle upon 
the lands.—Geo. W. Clarke, Indian agent, Pottawatomie agency, August 6, 1856, to B. F. 
Robinson, Pratt MSS. 

83. A. J. Isaacs to J. A. Halderman, March 1, 1856, Halderman MSS. 

84. For these episodes see House E. tive D ts, 38d Cong., 2d sess., Doc. 50. It 
is interesting to note that Isaacs concurred in a decision of Judge Lecompte which held that 
the territorial legislature’s action in removing from Pawnee to Shawnee mission was valid. 
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ministration as a pretext to drop Governor Reeder whose antislavery 
views were unacceptable to it. Isaacs need not feel then, that 
another sale in which only administration supporters were involved 
would be so treated. 

Isaacs was intimately associated in a business way with the most 
important group of capitalists in Kansas: William H. Russell, 
Alexander Majors, Amos Rees and Hugh Boyle Ewing. Russell 
and Majors were in the freighting business; Rees and Russell had 
been active in organizing the city of Leavenworth and in the squat- 
ter association which dominated the public sale of the Delaware 
trust lands in 1856 and 1857. Russell, Rees, Isaacs and others or- 
ganized the Leavenworth Fire and Marine Insurance Co., with a 
capital of $50,000, the Kansas Valley Bank, and were participants 
in promoting the towns of Tecumseh, Louisiana, and Wewoka.*® 
More important, this group organized the Leavenworth, Pawnee and 
Western Railroad which was projected as a possible transcontinental 
road and which, it was hoped, might receive a generous subsidy from 
congress. This railroad, later known as the Union Pacific, Eastern 
division, and still later as the Kansas Pacific, was to receive from 
the federal government during the years 1860 to 1865 the most gen- 
erous treatment of all the railroads seeking bounties at its hands. 
The road was chartered in 1855 by the Kansas legislature** but was 
not organized until December, 1856. It then elected Hugh Boyle 
Ewing, son of former Sen. Thomas Ewing of Ohio, president, and 
instructed him to proceed to Washington, there to lobby for a grant 
of public land.** Isaacs and Ewing were in Washington at the same 
time and were probably mutually helpful in their efforts to secure 
the concessions they sought. It appears that the Christian Indian 
tract was desired by Isaacs’ friends for the railroad they were pro- 
moting, and it is quite probable that their opponents, Robinson and 
Pomeroy, also wanted to obtain the tract for the Missouri River 
and Rocky Mountain Railroad or some other of the railroad schemes 
in which they were already deeply involved.** 

85. Statutes of Kansas Territory, 1855, passim. 


36. Ibid., p. 914. 


87. H. Ewi Leavenworth, December 26, 1856, and January 5, 1857, to his father, Hon. 
Thomas Ewing, MSS., Library of Congress. 


38. Robinsca and Pomeroy were ag omy By town of Quindaro on the Missouri river 
south of Leavenworth and in this town th invested a part of the funds of the New 
England Emigrant Aid ag A entrusted to their charge. Robihson was a director of the 
Missouri River and Rocky Mountain Railroad which was projected as a rival of the L. P. & 
W. and in the years 1857 to yd he was bending all efforts toward getting government aid 
for the line. He was especially concerned with the rich lands of the Delawares and Christian 
Indians and sought to win the beg F of gf pameing tam, as did also the L. P. & W._ Robin- 
son’s correspondence in the Pratt M is own collection in the Kansas Historical 
Society and his letters in the Lawrence MSS. are full of reports on his efforts to secure these 
lands. Indeed, judging by them one would almost conclude that he was more interested in 
his railroad and land ventures than in the slavery question. 
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Isaacs went to Washington in March, 1857, where he submitted 
his resignation as attorney general for Kansas and then set out to 
secure confirmation of a sale he had previously negotiated with the 
Christian Indians for the purchase of their lands.*® But before seek- 
ing confirmation of the sale, he thought it advisable to put his pro- 
posed purchase in a better legal position than that of Robinson and 
Pomeroy. Consequently, steps were taken to have the title to the 
four sections vested in the Indians, and this was done on May 21, 
1857.*° Article 13 of the treaty of 1854 with the Delawares stated 
that the four sections “shall be confirmed by patent to the said 
Christian Indians, subject to such restrictions as congress may pro- 
vide . . .” Asno restrictions were imposed, it would appear that 
the Indians, now having the patent to their tract, might dispose of 
it if they so wished, and that section 12 of the intercourse act would 
no longer be applicable to it. True, Jacob Thompson, Secretary of 
the Interior, subsequently implied in a letter of April, 1858, that the 
Indians could not dispose of the tract without the consent of con- 
gress,*! but Isaacs could at least feel that he was on stronger ground 
than others who had previously sought to purchase it. Eight days 
after the patent was issued, Isaacs concluded a new contract with 
the Christian Indians for the purchase of their 2,571 acres for $43,- 
400.* Gottlieb Oehler, Moravian missionary to this tribe, tells how 
Isaacs secured the consent of the Indians to this sale; he got them 
drunk, debauched them, bribed three of the leaders and induced 
them to sign his document when they were not in a state to know 
what they were doing.** 

One further step was necessary to pave the way for favorable 


89. The sale to Isaacs is described in a letter of G. F. Oehler, Moravian mission, Febru- 
ary 18, 1857, unaddressed, I. O. This was just eleven days after Manypenny, incensed at the 
efforts of Doctor Robinson and 8. C. Pomeroy to buy the Christian Indian tract, instructed 


Benjamin F, Robinson, Indian agent, to get all possible information on their Ag+ as 
e 





— for prosecution under intercourse act.—Manypenny to B 
ebruary 7, 1857, Pratt MSS. No mention of prosecuting Isaacs for his violation of the act 
was found in any of the numerous letters dealing with the business. 

40. There is considerable correspondence in the Indian office from Fn Kilbuck and 
other representatives of the Christian Indians, concernin, mn | the title to their lands. Kilbuck 
had earlier opposed the sale of the tract, maintaining that to return to dwelling with the 

which the sale of their tract would necessitate, would be a “‘return to heathen- 
ious. —Kilbuck, January 8, 1657, to George W. Manypeany. Kilbuck was am uneducated 
Indian who was easily influenced. Probably his earlier attitude better reflected his real feel- 
although the hand of Oehler is apparent. Kilbuck received $100 from Isaacs and two 
other Indians received $50 each for their part in making possible Isaacs’ purchase. B. F. 
Robinson on June 2, 1857, said that Kilbuck now repudiated his signature to the sale con- 
ence claiming that he was drunk at the time and therefore unaware of what he was signing. 
ional — to give legality to the same may have been prompted by the repudiation 

? ilbuck and others. 
8 a, ? A. B. Greenwood, chairman, committee on Indian affairs, house of representa- 

ives, 

42. See act of June 8, 1858, 11 U. 8. Stat., =. Oehler reported on February 18, 1857, 
that the sale price was $48, 000. —Unaddressed | * = 

43. Ocehler to James W. pease June 20 Anmap 72 F. Johnson to Col. A. Cummins, June 
2, 1857; John C. Jacobson, Beth lehem, Pa., arch’ 9, 1857, to James W. Denver, and Jacob- 
son to Geo. W. Manypenny, June 9, Ii 1857, Lo. 
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action by congress, and this was to prevent ratification of a treaty 
then before the senate which provided for the sale of 120 acres of 
the Christian Indian tract to the Church of the United Brethren. 
This treaty** was drawn up on December 16, 1856, by Benjamin F. 
Robinson, representing the United States, three chiefs of the Chris- 
tian Indians—including Joseph Kilbuck—and Gottlieb Oehler repre- 
senting the United Brethren. The treaty authorized the sale of 120 
acres “now occupied by the agents” of the church “and embracing 
their improvements” for the sum of $1,440. It had been sent to the 
senate early in 1857 with the approval of Commissioner Manypenny, 
but was permitted to slumber in committee for more than a year. 
To clear the records for Isaac’s purchase, it was advisable to dispose 
of the treaty and on March 30, 1858, Senator Sebastian reported it 
back to the senate adversely. On April 7 the treaty failed*® of 
ratification and the way was now clear for Isaacs to press his claims. 

Before the news of the methods employed by Isaacs in dealing with 
the Indians reached Washington, Isaacs besieged the officials of the 
general land office and the Indian office to get them to confirm the 
sale. J. W. Whitfield, Kansas delegate to congress, was induced to 
support the sale, and in a letter to the Indian office of April 1, 1857, 
he stated that $40,000 was a fair price for the land and that Isaacs’ 
offer should be accepted. Somewhat earlier, Norman Eddy, chosen 
by the government to administer the sale of the Delaware trust lands 
in Kansas, had stated to Isaacs that the lands were worth $16 per 
acre or a total of $40,960.4° This statement was now passed on to 
the proper officials. Gen. James W. Denver, recently appointed 
commissioner of Indian affairs and later territorial governor of Kan- 
sas, was favorable to Isaacs’ purchase of the tract, so much so, in- 
deed, that he misrepresented to the Secretary of the Interior the 
views of Gottlieb Oehler.*7 Denver’s support is better understood 
in the light of a letter of Madison Mills to J. A. Halderman,* 


44. Because the treaty was not ratified it was not made public at the time. The senate 
ordered it ‘‘printed in confidence for the use of the senate.’’—Confidential Executive Document 
No. 7, 84th Cong., 3d sess. The Department of State furnished the writer a photostat copy 
of this treaty from 44 Regular Confidential Documents. 

45. Journal of the Executive Proceedings of the Senate, v. X, 1855-1858, pp. 854, 357; 
Nat l Intellig Washington, April 8, 1858. 

46. Norman Eddy, Washington, March 15, 1857, to Col. A. J. Isaacs, I. O. 

47. J. W. Denver, May 11, 1857, to Jacob Thompson, “Report Book,” No. 10, I. O. 
Oehler in a letter of February 18, 1857, had told how Isaacs had debauched the Indians to 
eS them to sign the sale papers. Then, when informed that Kilbuck, a leader of the Christian 
ndians on whom he relied in his work, had consented to the sale, Oehler wrote on February 
23, that although he felt the sale unwise and unfair, “since’’ Joseph Kilbuck now favored it 
he would no longer raise objections. When Oehler learned that Kilbuck had been bribed to 
favor the sale and later repudiated his action, he resumed his denunciation of it. In the 
meantime, however, Denver had distorted the meaning of his letter of February 18 in such a 
be 4 that the Secretary of the Interior was given to understand that Oehler favored the sale 

‘saacs. 

48. Halderman MSS. 
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prominent Leavenworth attorney and townsite promoter, dated No- 
vember 23, 1862, wherein it appears that General Denver owned a 
share in the tract he aided Isaacs in purchasing. 

When news of Isaacs’ purchase became known, the Department 
of the Interior was deluged with letters from local Indian agents, 
missionaries, some of the Christian Indians, the squatters and claim 
owners on the tract and other persons seeking to acquire the lands, 
all protesting against confirmation of the sale. The purport of the 
letters was that Isaacs had debauched the Indians to secure their 
consent to the sale, that he had made the sale at distinctly less than 
the market value of the tract, and that the Indians actually did not 
wish to move from their tract, but preferred to have it allotted in 
severalty. In his annual report for 1857, which was published in the 
Report of the Secretary of the Interior, Benjamin F. Robinson con- 
demned the sale to Isaacs without mentioning the latter’s name. 
“Under bad council,” he said, a few of the Indians had been induced 
to sell the tract against the wishes “and to the prejudice of the 
larger portion of these people,” and he recommended that legislation 
be adopted to keep the lands from “the grasp of the speculator.” ** 
Elsewhere Robinson pointed out the Indians themselves wished to 
have the lands allotted in severalty as did the intruders on the tract 
who could then acquire them from the Indians, but he seemed to 
feel that a sale to the highest bidder should be made.*° 

Before Isaacs’ purchase was confirmed Gottlieb Oehler made yet 
another suggestion for the disposal of the tract. He proposed that 
Judge Lecompte and other claim owners on the tract be permitted 
to purchase their 835 acres for $26,000 and that the remainder of 
the tract be put up at auction from which at least $80,000 should be 
expected.*? Such prices reflect the high value commonly placed on 
this land. 

Isaacs was not easily deterred by the clamor raised against his 
purchase. He denied that there was any illegality in it, contended 
that the intercourse act did not apply in this case, stated that he had 
actually paid $40,000 of the purchase price to the Indians and 
claimed that the title received from them was good. He further 
stated that the opposition to and criticism of the sale came from 
“selfish grasping people” who hoped themselves to have a share in 
the lands.®? 

. Senate Executive Documents, 35th Cong., 1st sess., 1857-1858, v. I, p. 454. 
. B. F. Robinson, January 29, 1858, to Mix, I. O. 


- Gottlieb Oehler, Washington, D. C., March 15, 1858, to Charles Mix, I. O. 
. A. J. Isaacs to Charles Mix, March 81, 1858, I. O. 
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Isaacs’ purchase could have no validity until it was recognized by 
the Department of the Interior and, on the face of things, it seemed 
that its consent would not be forthcoming. Commissioner Many- 
penny had earlier committed himself by denouncing the sale to 
Robinson and Pomeroy as being a violation of the intercourse act 
and it was difficult to see how the bureau could reverse itself now 
that a loyal Democrat was the violator instead of Republican 
abolitionists. The Secretary of the Interior had likewise declined to 
consider the sale of the lands.5* Also, Commissioner Mix on April 
31, 1858, inferred that no sale of the tract need be recognized by the 
government. On April 12, 1858, the Secretary of the Interior ex- 
pressed the view that congressional action was necessary to validate 
the sale."5 This gave the friends of Isaacs their opportunity, and 
three weeks later Congressman Greenwood of Arkansas reported out 
a bill®* to give validity to Isaacs’ purchase and a similar measure 
was introduced into the senate by Sebastian.®* 

The senate measure was slipped through without any considera- 
tion, but subsequently a move to reconsider was made by Preston 
King, Republican of New York. King had been impressed by the 
widespread participation in land speculation by the territorial of- 
ficials which Pierce and Buchanan had sent into Kansas and he was 
curious enough to look into Isaacs’ land venture. The fact that he 
went to Marcus J. Parrott, Free Soil representative from Kansas, 
for information suggests that he was not loath to unearth unsavory 
information damaging to his Democratic colleagues, but this does 
not vitiate the value of the information he presented, which was in 
harmony with the letters the Indian office was receiving from Kan- 
sas. Senator King argued that haste was unnecessary and that it 
would be well to look into the matter before confirming what, on its 
face, was obviously an illegal sale. He pointed out that Parrott was 
opposed, that the Indians themselves were opposed, as were the 
people in the vicinity of the lands, that the price was distinctly less 
than the market value of the lands, and that the Indians wished to 
retain their lands. It also troubled King that “personages intrusted 
with the charge of these matters” should be speculating “in the prop- 
erty of the Indians, who are, in some extent, under their care.” In 
conclusion, he said, “The more I have seen of it, and the more I have 
heard of it, the more I have come to the belief that it is one of those 

58. Mix to Benjamin Holladay, “Letter Book,” 57, I. O. 

54. Mix to Jacob Thompson, April 30, 1858, “Report Book,” No. 10, I. O. 

55. Jacob Thompson to A. B. Greenwood, I. O. 


56. Congressional Globe, 85th Cong., 1st sess., 1857-1858, p. 1948. 
57. Ibid., p. 2016. 
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land speculations in the neighborhood of Leavenworth that are not 
entitled to the sanction or consideration of congress.” ®8 

When Senator Sebastian rose to defend the measure, Stephen A. 
Douglas, a friend of Isaacs, confident that the latter’s supporters had 
a safe majority, impatiently urged Sebastian to give no further ex- 
planation, saying “I take it for granted that the senate will vote 
down the motion for reconsideration without further explanation.” ®® 
Such arrogant treatment of the opposition to a measure so patently 
questionable was too much for old Sam Houston, of Texas, who en- 
tered into a rambling discourse on the matter to justify his support 
of the sale. He made no attempt to meet the objections of Senator 
King, but was mainly concerned with the opposition, a “Moravian 
missionary”—doubtless Gottlieb Oehler—who, he said, had de- 
manded compensation to the amount of $2,300 for improvements 
put upon the lands by his church. Houston infers that all such op- 
position ceased when Isaacs agreed to pay this compensation. This 
ended the debate; the vote to reconsider was not agreed to and two 
days later the house accepted the senate bill without opposition, 
and it was signed by the President on June 8.° The measure recited 
that Isaacs had agreed to purchase the lands for $43,400, “which 
sum was a fair consideration . . .” and the sale was confirmed. 
The sum was paid by Isaacs within the ninety-day time limit pre- 
scribed by the law and the lands then passed into his hands.*? 

Meantime criticism of the sale did not diminish. Oehler remained 
opposed though he recognized that the action of congress in confirm- 
ing the sale, “arbitrary” as it was, must end the matter.** The 
squatters on the tract kept up their opposition®* and, indeed, so 
vociferous did the clamor become that James W. Denver, now gov- 
ernor of Kansas territory, to quiet fears in Washington, induced Job 
Samuel, one of the Christian Indians, to sign a statement dated Oc- 
tober 13, 1858, in which he declared his approval of the sale to Isaacs 
and maintained that the opposition to the same among the Indians 
came from members whose lives were threatened unless they ex- 
pressed their opposition. As witnesses of this remarkable paper, ap- 
pear the names of Oehler and Governor Denver, the latter protesting 


. Ibid., p. 2628. 

. Ibid., p. 2628. 

. Ibid., p. 2714. 

- 11 U. S. Stat., 312, 

. Mix to Isaacs, September 2, 1858, v. 59, I. O. 

. Oehler to Mix, August 18, 1858, I. O. 

. Wm. Kimberland, Leavenworth, November 18, 1858, to Charles Mix, I. O. 
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that the Indian signatures were made voluntarily and that he him- 
self prepared the statement!® 

The later history of the Christian Indian tract is beyond the 
bounds of this story.** Its importance is not so much in the ultimate 
ownership or use of the tract but rather in the way in which the 
tract was sold. The sale to Isaacs was the first instance of the 
transfer of an important tract of Indian land directly to an indi- 
vidual or group. It marked the end of the Manypenny influence in 
the Indian office, an influence which may have been inopportune, but 
was certainly sympathetic to the Indian problems, and the substi- 
tution therefore of forces more friendly to the “Indian Ring,” so- 
called. The sale also opened up a new avenue for speculators and 
railroad promoters to get control of Indian lands before they became 
a part of the public domain, an avenue which was used liberally be- 
tween 1860 and 1868 and by means of which some of the best Kan- 
sas lands passed directly to influential groups without becoming a 
part of the public domain. The precedent bade fair to break down 
the entire land system until brought to a halt by the land reformers. 


65. Indian office. 


66. A little over a year later Isaacs and M. Mills of Leavenworth were advertising the 
2,571 acre tract for sale in lots to suit purchasers.—Leavenworth Weekly Herald, March 3, 
1860. The tract remained undivided at least until November, 1862, at which time proposals 
were made for its division among the four owners, one of whom was General Denver. Isaacs’ 
name does not then appear among the owners.—M. Mills, St. Louis, Mo., November 28, 1862, 
to J. A. Halderman, Halderman MSS. 





Letters of Cyrus Kurtz Holliday, 
1854-1859 


Eprrep sy Leta Barnes 
I. InTROpUCTION 


YRUS KURTZ HOLLIDAY; the writer of the letters here re- 
produced, is nationally known as the original promoter and 
first president of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway, but he 
played a considerable part, as well, in the territorial history of 
Kansas, particularly in the founding of the city of Topeka. While 
the railroad, following generally the route of the old Santa Fé trail 
into New Mexico, was built upon his conception and as a result of 
his persistent efforts, he threw himself with equal determination into 
the territorial struggle for a free state. He was one of the organizers 
of the Topeka town company, assisting in laying out the town; and 
at the sacrifice of his personal political ambitions was largely instru- 
mental in having it made the state capital. 

Holliday came to the territory in the autumn of 1854, at the age 
of twenty-eight, leaving behind him his young wife, to whom these 
letters were addressed. He had some capital, realized from work in 
the organization of a railroad in Pennsylvania, and a determination 
to build a business career on the frontier. Within four weeks after 
his arrival he was engaged in founding the town up the river, look- 
ing with clear vision beyond the immediate time, and planning with 
the acumen that marked his entire business life. 

These letters, covering only the period 1854-1859, form part of a 
collection given to the Society by Lillie Holliday Kellam, Holliday’s 
daughter. They are published with no changes beyond the deletion 
of a few personal passages. 


II. Tue Lerrers 
Chicago, Illinoise? 


My Dear Mary— Nov. 1st 1854 


We arrived safe in Cleveland on the evening we left you at Erie. 
: I retired early being quite unwell—but the next morning I 
found myself much better and at 3 o’clock (Tuesday) we left Cleve- 


Cyrus Kurtz Holliday was born near Carlisle, Pa., April 8, 1826. He was a graduate 
of Meadville College, Allegheny, Pa., and practiced law for a time before coming to Kansas. 


2. This slight joke suggests Holliday’ 's impression of Chicago. 
(241) 
16—728 
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land and arrived here today at one. We will leave here for St. 
Louis tonight at 10 o’clock and expect to reach St. Louis tomorrow 
at noon when we are in hopes of getting immediate passage to Kan- 
sas. I will try and write you again from St. Louis. 

Mr. Brigdon could not make his arrangements so as to go along 
with us which we very much regret as he would have made a good 
travelling companion. 

There is scarcely a stone left standing of the New England Hotel 
where we stopped last summer when in Cleveland. It together with 
two or three entire blocks are entirely consumed. 

Everything as yet looks encouraging for us. About ten days ago 
some two hundred persons passed this way to Kansas—and since 
then another party of 51 from Oberlin near Cleveland have also 
gone. We find, however, that a great many of those aboard the cars 
are [going] to other parts of the West—chiefly Iowa. 

You had better have your silk dress made this winter for should 
we select a home in the West you will have no chance to wear it 
among your Meadville friends. 

I think of nothing further about which to write—especially as we 
are both writing upon a nasty dirty washstand with our lead pencils. 


And as you will have trouble enough deciphering what is already 
written I willclose. . . . Inall Ido, Mary, I have your welfare 
fondly at heart. 
Believe me your loving Husband. My love to all the family. 
C. K. Hotumay 


We cant tell you yet where our address will be— 


Missouri River 
Steamer F. X. Aubrey*® 
Monday Morning Nov. 6, 1854 
My Dear Mary— 
I will try and write you a line but you will perceive by 
the scrawly appearance that it is no easy work to write aboard a 
steamboat. 

We are now about 320 miles up the Missouri River above St. 
Louis—quite a little trip to make in one week! for you will remem- 
ber it is just one week since we left home. We are now within 120 
miles of Kansas, and hope if all goes well to reach there by tomor- 
row morning. We did expect to have reached our destination early 


8. The steamer F. X. Aubrey, named for the famous freighter and rider, Francois Xavier 
Aubrey, plied the Missouri river during the years 1858-1860. She bore on her hurricane roof 
the ng of a man riding at full speed on horseback. The boat sank in 1860 near Her- 
mann, Mo. 
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this morning—but we have been running aground continually ever 
since we left St. Louis the River being very low and our Boat being 
very large. We have had, as a general thing, a very pleasant journey 
thus far. 

I wrote you a line while in Chicago—well we left Chicago at 10 
o’clock Wednesday night and at 3 o’clock the next day were in St. 
Louis. We immediately went aboard the F. X. Aubrey which was 
advertised to leave on that evening and at 6 o’clock Thursday eve- 
ning started for Kansas. I suppose we are on the best Boat in the 
River in proof of which Ingram will send you a bill of fare. Every- 
thing that is upon the bill we had upon the tablet I am afraid 
there will be a great contrast between our bill of fare for dinner 
today and the dinners we expect to get in a week or two from now. 
We have about 200 or 250 passengers aboard the Boat many of 
whom are emigrants and chiefly bound for Kansas. We have formed 
acquaintance with most on board and find among them very many 
true gentlemen. At St. Louis I met the agt. for the Emigrant com- 
panies who was very anxious to have us wait until the Crawford 
County Emigrants arrived.’ I am afraid they will have some dif- 
ficulty getting along the water is so very low. We shall wait for 
them a day or two at Kansas, Missouri, but if they do not come 
soon we shall go on. I have defined no definite course of action yet 
—nor will not, perhaps until I shall have looked considerably 
through the territory. But I think I shall enter my claim and then 
turn my attention to merchandizing at some good point along the 
River. But I can tell you more of this hereafter. . . . The 
game is immense. I have seen acres of wild geese rise from the sand 
bars and form three soldier like lines in the sky—a sight of truly 
the sublimest magnificence. Storks, cranes, geese, swans, ducks— 
and every kind of water fowl abound in the greatest quantities. My 
health has not been as good as I could wish since I have been gone. 
On the train from Chicago I was attacked with dysentery & vomit- 
ing every evening; and again last night was more severely attacked. 
I feel better this morning but am not well yet. I do not yet know 


_ 4. The excellence of the food served on river boats was so noteworthy that Redpath & 
Hinton, in their Hand-Book to Kansas Territory and the Rocky Mountains’ Gold Regi 
ork, J. H. Colton, 1859) included the following im rule 13 for travelers: ‘The fare 
on the river boats is generally as good as in first-class hotels, and the manifold temptations 
to gormandize are frequently indulged in to a dangerous extent, especially by travelers un- 
accustomed, during their trip, to so many and such delicious luxuries. Hence, a medical 
authority tells us, ‘the only prudent, as well as the safest course, is to select the plainest food 
ed in the simplest manner.’ ”’ 
5. A company known as the Western Pennsylvania Kansas Company was organized at 
Conneautville, Crawford county, Pa., on September 16, 1854. Members left Pennsylvania for 
on October 27, arriving in the territory November 9. Many of them went at once 
to Osage county but their settlement in that section, Eureka, was short-lived. The company 
scattered to various points in the territory and Missouri. 
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where my post office address will be—but if anything of great im- 
portance should arise you might address me at Kansas, Missouri, at, 
a venture, as I will perhaps get it from there quicker than from any 
other point. . . . I will not write more now but will write you 
again in a day or two—or soon after I get to Kansas. Remember 
metoall ... C. K. Hotumay 


City of Lawrence K. T. 
Nov. 18, 54 
My Dear Mary— 

Through the politeness of the City Magistrate I am favored with 
materials to pen you a single line just previous to Mr. Ingram’s 
departure. Had it not been for his kindness you could not have 
heard from me except by word of mouth. Mr. Ingram will fully 
explain all the inconveniences of our situation and the trials through 
which we have passed. I design remaining here for some time— 
how long I don’t know—in order to effect some business arrange- 
ments. I would not have gone here for anything just now but at 
the same time will expect to have you come with me here hereafter. 
I am perfectly delighted with the Country. You may tell those who 
inquire that my idea of the country is simply this—that God might 
have made a better country than Kansas but so far as my knowledge 
extends he certainly never did. I am bound to make it my home if 
I can at all succeed in making suitable business arrangements. The 
site of this new city I think is most beautiful—and I know you 
would be delighted with it. But of all those matters Mr. Ingram 
will fully tell you. It may be that I will be home in a week or ten 
days after Ingram’s arrival but you must not look for me at that 
time as I may not come until near spring. . . . If I conclude to 
stay here for a while I will make arrangements for putting up a 
building early in the spring—and [if] I succeed in making suitable 
arrangements we will try and come out in the spring. 

Ingram will tell you how to address me and I will hope to hear 
from you often—much oftener than you can hear from me. There 
has been a good deal of suffering among some of the Emigrants, in 
consequence of not properly understanding their business. The 
Penna. company arrived the day after we did and were very illy 
prepared for the journey. There was a good deal of disaffection 
among them. Where they have gone I can’t find out—but some of 
them I believe are here and some at Council Grove about 100 miles 
south of this. But I will write no more. 

A letter from you will do me much good— 

Yours affectionately Houimay 
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City of Lawrence 
Kansas Territory 
Dec. 3, 54 

My Dear Mary—This Sunday evening I avail myself of the gen- 
erous offer of a friend to pen you again a very few lines. You will 
see by this that I have got no place to call my home. But I hope 
ere long to have you with me and then I feel that I will truly have a 
home. 

I should not have written this evening were it not for the consid- 
eration that tomorrow I again start for the up country—to be gone 
I know not how long—perhaps 3 or 4 days—perhaps a couple of 
weeks. Hence I thought I had better write to you this evening as 
I might not get a chance to write to you again for some time to 
come. I am going about 40 miles up the Kansas River to assist in 
laying out a new town. I do wish you were here, Mary, I should 
never go back again to Meadville—except merely to visit and 
scarcely that. I have found the very best of people in Kansas. I 
am becoming more and more pleased with them every day, and I 
know you would like them and the place were you here. Last Thurs- 
day I was invited and attended a “thanksgiving dinner.” Several 
gentlemen and ladies were present and we had a good time generally. 

The gentleman who favors me with the privilege of writing this 
note says if you will come out he will immediately surrender all 
right and title to his mansion. It is one of the best in the place. I 
will describe it. In shape it is exactly like the roof of an ordinary 
house—about 14 ft. long. The floor is earth—such as the Creator 
made. Next the frame work of the building—which are rough poles 
stuck together—is a layer of brush—next a layer of sod or turf— 
and next a covering of prairie grass. If you would like the accom- 
modations let me know—and yet I have seen beautiful and refined 
and educated women occupy just such mansions. . . . None in 
the city have any better. Even Mrs. Nichols the great lecturer on 
women’s rights and editor of a newspaper has been living here a long 
time in just such a house.® 

I don’t know yet when I shall be home—perhaps soon. Maybe 
not till spring. I can tell you more in my next letter—I hope. 

Tell Drew I will try and write to him as soon as I can find a place 
to write in or upon. Tell him the country pleases me much—that 
it far exceeds my most sanguine expectations. Give my love to all. 
Address to “Lawrence Kansas Territory.” 


Ho.umay 
6. See The Kansas Historical Collections, v. 12, p. 94, for biographical sketch of Clarinda 
Irene Howard Nichols. 4 - . 7 
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“Up the River” K. T. 
Dec. 10, 1854 

My Dear Mary—I have thought that I could not spend this Sab- 
bath morning in a more appropriate manner than in addressing 
another letter to you. Consequently I now find myself at 11 o’clock 
A.M. seated on the end of a trunk and writing upon the end of a 
half band keg—a little better fixture than when I wrote to Ingram 
for then I had nothing better than the bottom of a pewter platter 
upon which I had just eaten my breakfast. This will give you some 
idea of life in a new Territory. 

I believe I addressed you last from Lawrence. I am now thirty 
miles above Lawrence on the Kansas River assisting in starting a 
new town. We are just about in the central portion of the settled 
territory and with perhaps the best landing and the most eligible site 
for a city in the entire country. Governor Reeder’ passed through 
our place day before yesterday and spoke very encouragingly of our 
enterprise. We hope all will go well. 

You can’t tell, Mary, how glad I am that you are not with me. 
What we have to endure is almost beyond belief and you never could 
have gone through it. It is a long time since I have seen anything 
in the shape of a bed. I have a Buffalo Robe and two blankets in 
which I roll myself and lay down to rest upon the bare ground with 
boots, hat, overcoat and all on. Our food is mush, molasses and 
bacon, mixed plentifully with dirt three times each day. Thus we 
live in Kansas. Yet notwithstanding all this I have never had better 
health in my life—growing fatter and heartier each day. 

A more lovely country I certainly never saw—and yet it looks 
worse now than at any other season. I am told by those who know 
that in the spring and early summer when the grass and shrubbery 
and flowers appear it is beautiful beyond conception. So I think it 
must be. And in a few years when civilization by its magic influence 
shall have transformed this glorious country from what it now is to 
the brilliant destiny awaiting it, the sun in all his course will visit no 
land more truly lovely and desirable than this. Here, Mary, with 
God’s kind permission, we will make our home. . . . I do not 
know when I will return home, as yet. As soon as things are so as 
not to require my attention here I will go back—but I find that it 
will be greatly to my advantage to be on the ground. 

I have not had any letter from you yet. I hope, Mary, you will 
remember me often in writing. You would appreciate the matter 
better if you could see how anxiously our men inquire for letters 


7. Andrew H. Reeder, first territorial governor of Kansas. 
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whenever a wagon approaches our cabin. Among others I inquire 
every time but as yet have had no favorable response. Please re- 
member this. My love to all. Your loving husband wishes you 
much health and happiness. C. K. Hotumay 


Topeka, K. T.* 
Dec. 17, 1854 
My Dear Mary— 
‘ Having warmed up a little I have concluded to sit down 
again and write you but a single line. 

I am still living (no! stopping) at the place from which I wrote 
you last. I am enduring almost every thing that it is possible for a 
man to endure! Yet notwithstanding this I enjoy it all well. My 
health still continues good except for the past few days I have been 
a little unwell but nothing serious. This is certainly a most de- 
lightful country. I doubt whether even sunny and far famed Italy 
can favorably compare with this. I will try and make arrangements 
to have you come out in early spring but cannot say definitely. 

Perhaps, as usual I will some of these times start off 
at a tangent and be at home before you will know it, but you must 
not be encouraged by this for I may not take such a start for some 
time to come. I find it necessary to be upon the ground in order to 
watch out for chances and I have some things here working which 
I find it necessary to be on hand to see to. I may know more in a 
few days how things will go. 


Ho.imay 


Lawrence K. T. 
Dec. 24, 1854 
My Dear Mary—As you will perceive by my heading I am again 
in Lawrence—having returned here on last Wednesday for the pur- 
pose of attending to some business for the Association in our new 
City and also for personal business. Notwithstanding we have a 
very beautiful site for a town above where I have been operating for 
the past three weeks yet I must confess I was much pleased to get 


8. Fry W. Giles, in his Thirty Years in Topeka (Topeka, Geo. W. Crane & Co., 1886) 
states that the founders of the new settlement met on the evening of January 1, 1855, to 
consider names. No decision was reached and another meeting was held the next evening 
when Topeka was offered and accepted. Giles adds: ‘Holloway, in his History of Kansas, 
says that the name was first suggested by Mr. Webb, secretary of the New England Emigrant 
Aid Society, but this is entirely wrong. The writer first heard the word spoken by the Rev. 
8. Y. Lum, in a conversation with him at Topeka, on the second day of January, 1855; and 
when he presented it for adoption as the name of the embryo town, no one present had ever 
heard it before.” Holliday’s letter of this date indicates that the name had been given 
before January 2, 1855 
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back again to Lawrence. Here I can find a chair to sit upon, a table 
to eat from and a bed to lie upon. At our town above I can obtain 
neither, it having neither chair, table nor bed in the entire limits. 
Something of a city that. Yet we hope for something better—and 
we think we have good reason for our hope. Our city site is without 
doubt the prettiest in the Territory—the country round is more ex- 
tensive and better for agricultural purposes than any other I have 
ever seen and the right kind of men have taken hold of it. I want 
to, if I possibly can, put up a building for us this winter in order 
that we may have some place to move into in the spring. 

Yet I cannot say definitely whether that home will be at this place 
—Lawrence—or at Topeka our new town. At Topeka I have a city 
interest and have taken a farm claim—both of which I hope to hold. 
But if I succeed in holding the claim it will be necessary for me to 
live upon it—hence I think I will put a house upon it—and we will 
live there when you come on to the Territory. 

I am much gratified by the favorable reception I am meeting with 
in the Territory—it proves what I have often said to you—that I 
could do nothing at Meadville but let me get off and try my hand 
among a new people and under different influences and I could pur- 
sue a different course of action. This has proven true. For instance 
in our own town I have acted as their President from our earliest 
commencement to the present time and last Monday I was unani- 
mously, by ballot, elected as their first constitutional President to 
serve until the first Monday of July 1855. I have also received the 
appointment of temporary agent for the Emigrant Aid Co. of New 
England. I merely mention these facts to show you that I hold a 
respectable position before the people among whom I live. 

[MS. mutilated: part of page is missing. ] 

When you want to write you can sit down to your task in a good 
warm room with paper, table, chairs, pen and ink all at your hand. 
While I am obliged to sit down upon the ground and write with such 
and upon such things as I can command. Sitting upon the ground 
and writing upon a trunk are generally the best accommodations I 
can find for writing. Today I am better provided than usual—sitting 
upon a chair and writing upon the top of a pine box. 

[MS. mutilated: remainder of letter is missing.] 


os 


S352 mage Sake 
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Topeka K. T. 
Dec. 31, 1854 

My Dear Mary—The second service of today having just been 
concluded I know of no better way to spend the remaining hour than 
to employ it in addressing you. 

If you knew the inconveniences under which I write 
you would almost excuse me from writing at all. I am now bet- 
ter situated for writing than I have been on perhaps, any other oc- 
casion; and I am now sitting upon a trunk with a box . . . be- 
fore me as my desk. At this moment the Minister who has just 
preached for us—and who is lying upon my bed, which consists of a 
handful of hay and a Buffalo Robe—by accident has almost kicked 
my desk over and while writing the last, line I have removed twice 
—once to get out of our cook’s way, and once to get nearer the door 
for light, our cabin having no windows in it. You will see from 
what I have said in the last few lines that writing is in no sense de- 
sirable occupation. 

‘ I am President of our city association and acting agent 
ter the Mass. Emigrant Aid Co. These together with my own busi- 
ness give me as much as I can well attend to. 

My health keeps good. In fact I weigh more than I ever weighed 
in my life before and 15 pounds more than when I left home. Our 
living is very homely indeed, but no doubt is very healthy—at least 
I hope so. 

You Pennsylvania people would be greatly surprised could you 
have a view of us as we find ourselves situated in this new Territory. 
In our new city—where I now am—we number about 30 inhabitants 
all told—among whom there are no women or children. Our wash- 
ing we get done as we can. For myself I am wearing today a shirt 
that I put on two weeks ago and scarcely know when I will get a 
clean one. But this is all right. I would not exchange Kansas and 
its dirty shirt for Penna. with all its elegance & refinement. Clean 
shirts & good living will come after awhile and then our territory 
will far eclipse anything you can find in the East. For instance take 
our weather. . . . Today there is not one particle of ice in our 
River or any of the creeks! And with a few days exception we have 
had no ice this winter. For the past 10 days it has been almost as 
pleasant as September—and this entire week we have gone about 
our work without our overcoats and most of the time in shirt sleeves. 
Except to cook our victuals scarcely requiring fire. Thus it is in 
Kansas. Tis true we occasionally have a pretty severe wind but it 
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does no more damage than to blow the dust a little around which 
makes us very dirty. 

I cannot say yet when I will come home. I am trying to effect 
something that will be of some moment here before I come. 

I cannot tell you what it is upon paper as it would take too long, 
but it will be all right if I can effect it and you will be the better 
pleased . . . [MS. mutilated: two lines are missing] turn yet 
from the position I occupy in our city association. 

We are likely to have some trouble with some Missourians and it is 
necessary to stick together until all difficulty may be removed. We 
are in hopes of getting our saw mill agoing soon—then we will get 
better houses—then I can write you better letters. I am hurrying 
through this as it is getting dark and Revd. Lum® by whose hands 
it will go leaves us before day tomorrow. , 

Direct to Lawrence, via Kansas City as usual. Love to all. From 
your loving husband Ho.umay 


aa 


ee 
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Topeka Kansas Territory 
Jan. 7, 1855 

My Dear Mary—I find myself as usual this Sunday morning en- 
gaged in attempting to pen you a few lines—and I am thankful to a 
kind and all merciful Providence that I am thus permitted, weekly, 
to send my thoughts . . . they are an inconstant quantity and 
the product of the times and the circumstances under which I am 
surrounded. Therefore, you are entitledtothem . . . asrapidly 
as they may suggest themselves to my own mind. 

Well, then, to begin. I think there is no such a country in the 
world as Kansas. It is certainly more beautiful and desirable than 
any country I ever saw. And truly glad, indeed, am I, that I ever 
cenceived the thought of coming here. I think again, Mary, that if 
you will yield to my wishes in this matter, that this delightful coun- 
try will be our future home. And I think, again, that after you shall 
have seen this country as I have seen it and tried it as I have tried 
it (though I pray God you may never have to endure what I have 
endured) you will be equally delighted with it and will be well 
reconciled also, to make this, with me, your future home. The 
climate here is most cheering. For the past week, it is true, we have 
had weather a little rough, but today again is bright and glorious. 


9. The Rev. Samuel Y. Lum, of Middleton, N. Y., was commissioned by the American 
Home Missionary Society in 1854 to labor as a Congregational missionary in Kansas territory. 
He arrived in tember of that year and began his work at once, preaching his first sermon 
in Lawrence on October 1. During the winter of 1854-1855 he preached at intervals to the 
colony at Topeka. 
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Since I have been in the Territory there has been but one day that 
the sun was not visible. 

I venture to say that you have had many days in Meadville since 
I left, that you could not see the sun. I fear it may be a little too 
warm for me in Summer as you know I suffered a good deal last 
Summer—in fact this is the only dread I have of the Territory but 
I even think this will all be right inasmuch as we have no dead 
levels—no towering mountains—but the whole country is gently 
undulating and rolling like the waves of the sea. For this reason 
(and I am told it is true) there will be a steady, constant, breeze 
which will very much relieve the heat which would otherwise be 
oppressive. 

I had a letter from my Brother—the Minister—a few days ago in 

which he expresses a strong desire to come out to the Territory and 
make it his home. I have advised him to do so and to come to this 
place. ‘ 
Mr. Thomas Willson sent me a letter a few days since in which 
he wants to obtain information concerning Kansas with the expecta- 
tion of coming out here to live. And thus it is they are coming from 
all parts of the country and Kansas will truly be over-flooded with 
intelligent and enterprising emigrants in the spring. 

My health, as I informed you in my last, has never been better 
than it has been since I have been here. From this I take great 
hopes—from the fact that our way of living is such that a man 
would not be likely to grow fat over it. 

I have often thought that I would like to give you a description of 
our living and modes of life. But the thing is too tedious and would 
tend, perhaps, a little to discourage you. 

Suffice it to say that today I am in the principal house and hotel in 
Topeka. It is 12x14 ft.—of logs chinked with turf or sod and 
roofed with sod. I have known twenty-four persons to sleep in this 
house at one time. 

I am now writing this sitting on a trunk and writing upon the end 
board of a wagon which I am holding in my lap. We have no 
windows. Our door is of 644 ct cotton cloth. Our house is full of 
boxes, trunks—logs of wood, tools of different tradesmen, guns, and 
the floor is strewn with chips, shavings, stones, earth, coals, ashes and 
prairie grass—a handful of the latter in one corner together with two 
buffalo robes and two blankets serves as the bed of a Mr. Giles!® a 


10. Fry W. Giles, a native of New Hampshire, came to Kansas territory in November, 
1854. He was one of the founders of Topeka and served as treasurer of the Topeka Associa- 
tion. He held various public offices and in 1864 opened the first bank in Topeka. He was 
the author of Thirty Years in Topeka (Topeka, 1886). 
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fine gentleman from Chicago—and myself. Each evening we turn 
into our humble couch with as much good feeling and peace of mind 
and conscience, and sleep as soundly and dream as pleasant dreams, 
as though we were resting our limbs on beds of down in marble halls; 
and beside our wives as Mr. Giles has just been cruel enough to 
suggest. We have both agreed to take back that last sentence. 

In this Hotel, or Hall, or Church or whatever it may be we hold 
our public meetings, discuss the affairs of the Territory and country 
and world at large—sing glees and choruses and other innocent 
amusements and every other Sabbath (and will soon every Sabbath) 
have preaching twice a day.14 Last Sabbath our Preacher while 
speaking pretty near fell down by stumbling over our cook pots and 
pans which were directly behind him. Enough of this. For I must 
stop .* 
From your loving husband Ho.imway 


Lawrence K. T. 
Feb. 11, 1855 

My Dear Wife—As you will see by my heading I am again in 
Lawrence and have just begged a sheet of paper from a friend to 
write you my usual quantum of Sunday talk. I should be at church 
at this time instead of writing, but I had to walk some four miles 
from the Country where I was stopping last night with Mr. Water- 
man—a friend to Mr. Ingram and myself—and I got in too late for 
service. The Methodists are holding their Quarterly Meeting’? to- 
day and the “Elder” is just preaching. 


11. The Rev. William H. Goode (see we ~ footnote) made a tour of the Wakarusa 
mission circuit nd in 1854 and stopped at Topeka enroute to Lawrence to attend the 


February quarterly meeting. Of his visit te , Topeka he wrote in his Outposts of Zion 
(Cincinnati, Poe “e Hitchcock, 1864), p. 329: ‘‘We traveled through the Pottawatomie Re- 
serve . and took up at the newly-laid-off town of Topeka, since famous for free-state 
Constitutions, Conventions, and Legislatures, os of a solitary frame shanty oc- 
cupied as a hotel, with a cabin docmineny bee herd .=. claim structures in the suburbs. 
rere ho 4h A ht y at that time 


rising men, 
_t Trods we found 0 company, of intel sit enterpising inn on rough fare. 
We were kindly received, found a place to stake out our animals, and a lit le prairie hay to 
pines beteve em. Our plain evening repast over, the men assembled in the cabin room. 
They were willing hearers, and enlivened the exercises by excellent singing from a 
atheneel aha. at ‘bedtime T found ‘that I was to’ be exempted from a lot in the 
crowded, floorless, common dormi and honored with a superior position in the main 
building’ Ascending by the aid - 7 a "ladder to a high bunk, 7 stowed myself away, and slept 
securely. The main article of diet for our evening and morning meal was ‘hasty pudding,’ or, 
in Western ‘corn-mush,’ without any of the accompaniments usually considered ap- 
ropriate. But our hosts were kind and generous, and our appetite good; we ate freely, and 
trust with grateful hearts. Three years afterward the session of Kansas and Nebraska 
conference was held in this place.” 

12. An exploration of the area then designated Nebraska, to determine possibilities for 
mission work, was planned by the Methodist iscopal church in the wil of 1854 while 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill was still pending in The po. SS iam H. Goode was 
sent to the field and as a result of his survey the Kansas-Neb: mission district was 
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I am [in] Lawrence today on my way to the Shawnee Mission 
again to see Governor Reeder. I will start tomorrow for the Mission 
and will try and return to Topeka next Thursday, Friday or Sat- 
urday. 

Everything has gone well with our people since I wrote you last, 
and the best of feeling is prevailing among them. There is but one 
thing wanting to make Topeka the first place in the Territory and 
that one thing I am now on my way to see the Governor about, in 
order, if possible, to accomplish it.1* Our Society at Topeka is very 
superior what we have. There are as yet but four or five families in 
the immediate town but two thirds of our men are married & have 
families and will bring their families to our place as soon as naviga- 
tion opens in the spring. 

No place can be more healthy than ours has been. What it may 
be in the future time alone will determine. But for two and a half 
months we have had an average population of at least fifty persons 
among us and out of that entire number but one has been sick. 
Such a good report cannot be given of this place, Lawrence, although 
it is very healthy here. G. W. Brown, Editor Herald of Freedom, 
has been lying dangerously ill for some time but is now improving. 
A Mr. Litchfield, Hotel Keeper,’* died last night and will be buried 
today. 

Still there are many more inhabitants in Lawrence than in To- 
peka—there being some 400 or 500 in Lawrence while there are not 
over 80 or 100 in Topeka. 

I have had no letter from you since I wrote you last—nor I think 
since I wrote you two letters. This perhaps is not attributable to 
you so much as to the mails. I understand today that the mails be- 
tween Chicago and St. Louis have been blocked by snow and ice 
for some ten days or more. Hence I expect when a mail does come 
I will receive a whole package from you. I hope so indeed. 


18. This is probably a reference to the great need of timber for the building of the settle- 
ment. Governor Reeder at this time was endeavoring to buy timbered land on the north 
side of the Kansas river from the Kansas half-breed Indians, and the settlers at Topeka 
were hoping for the consummation of the purchase, inasmuch as they had been assured of 
lumber if the contracts were approved at Washington. Indian Commissioner Manypenny, 
however, disapproved the contracts as being in violation of the treaty of 1825 with the 
Kansas Indians, and the attempted purchase of the lands by Reeder was later used as one 
of the reasons coo ter his removal from office. 

14. Mr. and Mrs. Lewis T. Litchfield of Massachusetts opened a hotel on the bottom 
lands in September of 1854. It was a rude structure of poles, thatched with prairie grass. 
J. Savage, in his * ‘Recollections of 1854,” Lawrence Western ome Journal, September 8, 
1870, ee -* oh pioneer boarding house or hotel was kept by Mr. and Mrs. Litchfield. 

° lodgings and wol-geeneeed food were out of the question in their house. 
The cx ry ae in a large wash-tub which stood behind the stove to keep it warm, and 
was baked in a large stone oven. It was never light for want of time to rise. This, with 
boiled and fried beef, was their staple food; [= of molasses, vinegar and mustard were 
always on the table, as well as sauce made of dried apples and peaches ; and for a substitute 
for butter we used the drippings from the beef, salted. In the large open tent, the November 
b= ~ 43 cold and chilly without a fire, so that we generally ate wearing our hats 

overcoa: 
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The weather since I wrote you last has again moderated. The 
past week has been almost as mild as summer. Today is very pleas- 
ant but very windy. I do not think we will have much cold weather 
this year, at least not of long continuance. 

I think now that I will be enabled to let you know when I will 
come home after I have seen Reeder, or especially soon after the 
election. Though of this you must not flatter yourself. I will come 
just as soon as I possibly can. My business here has shaped itself 
two or three times in different attitudes and I am desirous of having 
it become somewhat fixed before I leave for home. 

It is hard to tell how I will succeed in money matters out here. I 
know pretty well how I have succeeded—that is—I know that I 
have expended all the money I brought with me and will be obliged 
to borrow some 20$ to 50$ to pay off a debt I contracted yesterday. 
I wish it were so that I could have you send me fifty or one hundred 
dollars for I will need it greatly in getting home. But I may be able 
to borrow for that purpose also. If, however, you and Ingram can 
raise fifty or one hundred dollars I would be glad if you would pur- 
chase a draft with it upon some good house in New York and send 
it to me. Let Ingram or some one who understands it attend to it 
so there may be no error as a hundred dollars is too much for me to 
lose at this time. If Ingram thinks it cannot be sent with safety do 
not send it. But a great deal of money is sent to persons in the 
Territory in that way—and I hope you will send it if you can con- 
veniently. 

I have made investments at Lawrence and Topeka, and if I had 
money to spare I would like to make investments at other towns in 
the Territory—such as Leavenworth, Pawnee, &c., &c. But if I 
can’t do as I would I must do as I can, and I earnestly hope that 
what I have done will come out right. The great trouble is the in- 
security of titles. If it were not for this a man could not help but 
do well. 


. Direct as usual to Lawrence via Kansas City Missouri. 
Your loving husband C. K. Hotimay 


My Dear Wife— Topeka K. T. Feb. 18, 1855 


When I have begun several of my last letters to you I always 
commenced by saying that I would pen you “but a single line” or “a 
few lines” or some such remark and then go on and fill up eight or 
ten pages. This time, however, I will try and be as good as my 
word and really only write you a “few lines.” I have two reasons 
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for saying so—first it is late in the evening and second I have no 
kind of disposition to write. 

When I wrote you last I was at Lawrence. Since then I have 
been to Kansas City and Westport in Mo. and at the Methodist 
Mission in the Shawnee Reservation where Gov. Reeder is now 
stopping. I learned while down at Kansas [City] the causes that 
have prevented me from receiving any letters from you for so long 
a time as it has been, and I suppose the same causes prevent you 
from receiving any letters from me. The causes are simply these, 
that a tremendous snow storm has blocked up the Chicago & Missis- 
sippi R. R. so that no mails have passed for some four weeks. As 
soon as a mail gets through I hope to have a good time in reading 
at least a half dozen letters from you. I wish I had them now to 
cheer me up; for I must confess I have the “blues” a little this eve- 
ning. I am satisfied they arise only from the fact that I am some- 
what homesick. ‘ 

There has nothing new transpired among us since I wrote you last 
We have our Mill almost erected.** It will be done in about two or 
three weeks; then we will go to cutting boards and building houses 
and I trust make something as a show for a town. I was in hopes 
that my trip to the Governor would enable me [to] know when I 
might think of starting home—but it has not done so definitely. I 
can say this, however, that unless something arises to change my 
intention I will leave for Meadville the week after the election. I 
have an engagement that I must meet on the Wednesday following 
the election. I know now of nothing else to prevent my coming at 
that time. But when will the election be? I hear you ask. Well, 
Mary, I don’t know. But this I do know that it will take place 
sometime between now and the middle of March. I wrote in my 
last for you to send me one hundred dollars—getting what portion 
you have not from Ingram. From what I have said you see you will 
have to send it soon or it will not reach here in time. My love to 
all the family. From your loving & true husband 

C. K. Hotiway 


15. This mill as pe yen Ene Bape Aid Congo in return for a pestign of the town 
e Emigran’ id Compan: 


pooparw: (See Sam: y in Kansas,” Kansas His- 
orical Quarterly, v. 1, = ‘oe 435, * a brief +34 of the policy of the Aid Company 
hn establishing mills in the territory. 5 In January, 1855, Holliday and M. C. Dickey went to 
Kansas City to get the engine and boiler which had been purchased in Rochester by the Aid 
Company for the new settlement. Transportation to Topeka was attended with great diffi- 
culty. Samuel C. Pomeroy, financial agent of the company in the territory, reported to 
the executive committee that Mr. Dickey, who had contracted to transport the mill and set it 
in running order for $1,000, claimed a loss of $700 by the transaction. Pomeroy asked for 
instructions from the committee and was advised to do whatever equity dictated in the 
case.—Minutes of the executive committee, Emigrant Aid Company, May 19, 1855, in Kansas 
State Historical Society, division of MSS. Pomeroy’s financial records are incomplete and 
the terms of the settlement with Dickey are not known. 
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Topeka Kansas Ter. 
March 18, 1855 
My Dear Wife— 

I believe I mentioned in my last that I have after a delay of near 
two months, received a letter from you. It was dated January— 
no February—15th. . . . If I receive the money from you and 
Ingram for which I have written J will leave for home on or before 
the middle of April. You must however, My Dear Mary, take this 
statement as you have had to take many others and that is: as 
being subject to many exceptions. For something may arise between 
now and that time that may wholly thwart my purpose. Let noth- 
ing that I have said in any of my former letters deter Ingram from 
making his arrangements of coming to Kansas. My opinion of the 
Territory is unchanged; and I have seen it in its worst possible 
aspects. And I do think if, after enduring what I have endured this 
Winter, I am still in love with the Territory I shall certainly love it 
always. 

But mark! I do not urge upon Ingram to come. He knows 
for himself concerning the Territory & if he is satisfied from what 
I have from time to time written to you concerning it, and from 
what he knows personally concerning it, that Kansas is the place for 
his home, then would I indeed be glad to have him come out here 
and make it his home. But he must understand it well that invest- 
ing property in Kansas is like buying tickets in a lottery. He may 
“draw” a “capital prize.” He may “draw” nothing—‘“a blank.” 
But he knows this as well as I, and much better; therefore he must 
use his own judgment: at the same time assuring him that I could 
not be better pleased with any country than I am with Kansas, and 
that I think it possesses all the advantages for making money and 
getting a home that we both thought it did last fall. 

We are again having cold weather. I think day before yesterday 
was the most stormy day we have had. The snow was about six 
inches deep. For two or three days it had been snowing gradually; 
and on Friday afternoon it came down with great force. At noon I 
left my house and returned to it after supper in the evening. I found 
the snow everywhere throughout my house. I measured it on a 
board and found it three inches deep inside. My bed was also 
covered with snow three inches deep and I took my washbow! and 
with a sweep or two of the hand piled it heaping full and thawed it, 
or melted it for wash water in the morning, having to economize as 
I have to carry my water one mile. The balance of the snow I 
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shook off upon the floor. I then took a hoe that some of the boys 
dug from an Indian grave a few days before, and with it scraped a 
pathway from the door to the stove. I believe you generally use 
snow scrapers Outside of the house in Penna. Remember that in 
Kansas we use them for the inside. 

I then turned into bed, slept soundly, if not “sweetly” as the poets 
say—woke up the next morning finding my bed again well covered 
with snow. This, my dear wife, is life in Kansas. Do you think 
you can endure it. I hear you answer no! Well! Well! don’t say 
no too quick for I certainly hope and pray that neither you nor I 
nor any persons will be obliged to live in such houses as we have 
lived in here this Winter. Yet many intelligent refined and even 
very beautiful ladies have lived the kind of life and endured the 
hardships above described in this Territory this winter. But few 
of them, however, have been in Topeka though for the past two 
months we have had a few families with us—but quite a number of 
families have lived as I have described in the City of Lawrence. 
Things, however, will we all trust soon be better. 


Write immediately Yours truly C. K. Hotimay 


Topeka K. T. 
April 1, 1855 
My Dear Wife— 


Today even I ought to be giving my attention to the care 
and comfort of some one hundred emigrants who have just arrived 
from the East; but I could not let the day pass without scribbling 
you a line and letting you know that I am still living and in the en- 
joyment of good health and spirits. 

Enclosed you will find a circular by which you will learn that 
my name was used as a candidate for Representative for the Third 
District. When we went to the polls the Missourians had charge of 
the grounds—had driven off the Judges of the election and [had] 
taken the matter into their own hands. We therefore did not vote 
at all but left the grounds peaceably and have protested against the 
legality of the whole election. Had the citizens alone been per- 
mitted to vote I could have been elected by a respectable majority. 
Our District numbers, by the Census, one hundred and one votes. 
There could not have been less than 400 or 500 Missourians on the 
ground; hence we took the course we did. What the final result of 


17—728 
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all this will be I know not. I was very fearful that there would be 
much violence and bloodshed on the day of election at Lawrence 
and other points; but so far as I have heard every thing went off 
peaceably. This one thing, however. I do know that Kansas will 
be a free state. The friends in the East may fully rely upon this. 

Our city is looking up considerable since the warm and pleasant 
weather has set in, and I am also satisfied that we must become one 
of the most considerable points in the Territory. Buildings are go- 
ing up rapidly and every day adds some new improvement to the 
place. 

I am now fearful that I cannot leave here as soon as I wrote you 
in my last. I will, perhaps, know this week—but being president 
of the Association my attention and time are very much required 
at this place. So that if I do not come as soon as you might wish 
you must attribute it to the fact that necessity will oblige me to re- 
main here and not to any neglect. 

It is a couple of weeks since I have had any word from 
you and Oh! how long the time does seem. I know not why my 
letters do not come more regularly. You ought to just see how 
ragged I am. My clothes are all worn out. They don’t even stick 


together any more and what is worst I have no money even to buy 
more with—but I will try and raise some at Lawrence this week. 
Give my love to all the family & tell everybody that I like Kansas 
better & better every day Your lov’g Husband 

C. K. Hotiway 


Winona M. T.** 
Wednesday, July 11, 1855 
My Dear Wife— 

As you will perceive I am still at Winona. 

Yesterday Mr. Drew and I started for a tour of a few days into 
the Territory but just as we had got fairly started—some fifteen 
miles from Town, a span of runaway horses ran over us & broke our 
axletree right off. Hence we were obliged to give up the trip and 
return to Winona. 

Neither of us were hurt the least. I regret very much that this 
happened inasmuch as I am very favorably impressed with what I 
have seen of Minnesota and wished much to look at it further. I 
am so favorably impressed indeed that if things don’t move right 
after my return to Kansas I may shape my course this way. 

16. The Lawrence Herald of Freedom, A 21, Ls age, recorded the presence of Holliday 


in that city on April 18, en route to Pennsy The | letters resume while he is in 
Minnesota territory, on his way back to = 
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I will start down the river at the first opportunity and make as 
much headway as possible on my tour to Kansas. I ought to be 
there before now. 

Winona is one of the most beautiful, if not the most beautiful 
town site I ever saw, has a good back country to sustain it and must 
make a place of very considerable importance. I like it much. I 
will try & write you again from some point in Iowa, although I may 
not have an opportunity. 

There is nothing new or stirring here nor have I heard of anything 
of importance since I arrived here. It is too far beyond civilization 
for news. 


Kiss the babe “Little Lillie” 47 for me once, twice, thrice, yes a 
dozen or more times—I love it much. . . . OC. K. Honzimay 


Iowa City Iowa 
Saturday July 14, 1855 


My Dear Wife— 
I embrace this occasion to pen you another line. I arrived here 
today at 2 o’clock (it is now 7) and I fear will be obliged to remain 


over until Monday. I regret this—not that I want to travel on Sun- 
day, but that I ought to be in the Territory and dislike to remain 
still when I once get started on a journey. 

I have nothing new to communicate today. My health continues 
singularly good for which, of course, I am profoundly grateful to 
the Giver of all good and perfect gifts. 

I left Winona, M. T. on Thursday morning last—arriving at Du- 
buque Iowa the same evening at 12 o’clock. Friday morning I left 
Dubuque arriving here, as above stated, today. 

When I again get started from here I will be some four days in 
going to Council Bluffs city. If I can get a steamer down the Mis- 
souri River I can arrive at Kansas City in two days more, so I shall 
expect to get there the close of next week, or beginning of the week 
after. 

I am much pleased with the appearance of the lands & settlements 
through Iowa. The “lay of the land” is beautiful—while all the 
towns have a thrifty and healthy appearance. Hence my trip 
through this country may be turned to a profitable account; for if 
things don’t go right in Kansas I will have some idea of where else 
to turn my steps. 


17. Lillie ~~ 4 Kellam, only daughter of Cyrus K. Holliday, was born March 18, 
1855, at Meadville, P ‘ 
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I have learned nothing from the Territory since I left you of any 
consequence. Nor do I suppose I will until I arrive in the Territory. 

The place where I am now writing is the Capital of Iowa—a 
pleasant & pretty place and in the midst of a fine farming country. 
And all the lands between Dubuque & this point are very excellent 
indeed. 


They want me to come to Winona and live—and in fact I feel 
very much like doing so, from this one consideration alone; that I 
never felt more at home in a strange place than I did at Winona. 
Still Kansas is better if we can only get rid of our difficulties here. 

I will try & write you again at Fort Des Moines or Council Bluffs 
although I may not until I get into the Territory. 

I have a miserable pen and can scratch no more. 

Kiss little “Lillie” forme. . . . Your loving husband 

C. K. Hotumay 


Kansas City 
July 24, 1855 
My Dear Wife— 

My love to you and “little Lillie.” 

I arrived here yesterday at 10 A. M. but have delayed writing 
until today. 

My health still continues remarkably good. In fact, since I left 
Cleveland I have scarcely had an unwell hour. This is the more 
remarkable when considered in connection with the fact that all 
through Iowa I was obliged to drink the meanest kind of water— 
from cisterns or drains or sloughs or something of that kind. Today, 
however, we have had green corn & water melons and I must now 
look out for a change. 

After having travelled over Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Nebraska & Missouri, I am prepared to 
say that Kansas exceeds them all in point of true excellence. The 
lay of the land in Kansas is much similar to that of Iowa and West- 
ern Illinois; but there is a greater depth to the soil & more richness. 

I have not been here long enough to ascertain how the political 
movements stand; but I understand that Gov. Reeder pays no kind 
of attention to any bill the Legislative Assembly passes, but vetoes 
everything. They of course immediately pass it over his head. 

Those elected at the supplementary election were rejected from 
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their seats.‘ This was as I expected it would be. Consequently 
it did not matter much my not being here on the 1st Monday of this 
Month. It is the unanimous disposition of the settlers to resist any, 
every, and all laws that the present Assembly may pass. What the 
result will be, God knows, I do not. They think here, however, that 
everything will go off peaceably. I earnestly hope so for if diffi- 
culties once commence there is no telling where they will end. 

I will leave for Topeka tomorrow—passing via Lawrence. 

The crops are good out this way—much better than I expected. 

My books arrived here on the 17th inst., a week in advance of me. 

I had a hard trip down the Mo. River from Council Bluffs. We 
were 344 days in coming three hundred & fifty miles. . . . I 
became acquainted while in Omaha city with Gov. Izard’® & other 
prominent gentlemen of Iowa & Nebraska. 

I can state nothing definite concerning the future—nor can I 
until sometime after I arrive at Topeka. The free state men of this 
place are confident that Kansas will be a free state & that without 
fighting. I hope so. I am sure so fair a country is worthy of some- 
thing better than slavery. . . . Kiss Lillie for me. 

Write often, my dear Mary, to your affectionate husband 
C. K. Hotimay 


Lawrence Kan. Tery. 
July 29, 1855 
My Dear Wife— 
I arrived in Lawrence last evening and after having returned from 
the service of the Rev. Mr. Lum, conclude that I will resume my 
old established custom of writing to you upon the Sabbath day. 


Day before yesterday (Friday) I spent at the Shawnee Mission 
with the Governor and in visiting the pseudo-Territorial Legislature. 
The Governor and the Assembly are at perfect loggerheads. The 
Gov. does not recognize them as a legal body, vetoes all their bills, 
and pays no respect whatever to them.2° Where this will all end I 


18. An election was called by Governor Reeder on May 22 to fill vacancies in the terri- 
torial legislature, the elections of March 80 in six out of eighteen districts having been set 
aside by him as fraudulent. Free-State voters alone participated in the election of May 22, 
but members elected by them were unseated by Proslavery members. 
oe Mark W. Izard, of Arkansas, second regularly appointed governor of Nebraska 

ry. 

20. The first territorial legislature met at Pawnee on July 2, 1855, but passed an act on 
July 6, over Governor Reeder’s veto, to remove the seat of government to the Shawnee 
manual labor school, and adjourned to meet there on July 16. Upon Reeder’s refusal to 
sanction any of its acts while in session at the labor school, the legislature memorialized the 
President to remove him from office, eagerly using as one of its charges the fact of Reeder’s 

interest in the town of Pawnee which he had selected for the territorial capital. 
er’s removal was officially announced on July 81. 
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or no other man can dare to predict. The Governor says that when 
he left his family he told his wife just how things stood and that it 
was probable she might never see him again. That will give some 
idea of how he regards things. You must not argue from this that 
there is any immediate danger. I think not in fact—and things 
have now assumed such a shape that they will attack Reeder before 
they do the citizens. I find the crops here remarkably good. Corn 
is 12 to 16 feet high on an average and must sell for about 25 cents 
per bushel. Lawrence has improved somewhat since I left, in fact 
is rapidly beginning to assume the appearance of an old settled 
place. Topeka I understand is also improving; but I will know more 
of that in a few days as I will leave for Topeka tomorrow if I can 
arrange my business here so as to do so. The weather is quite warm; 
though nothing like what it was in Penna. last year. You remember 
how hot it was there at Lownys Hotel. I shd. like the country much 
if it were not for the political difficulties—though they must all 
work out right in course of time. 


Your loving & faithful husband C. K. Hotimay 


Topeka Kans. Tery. 
Aug. 4, 1855 
My Dear Wife— 

‘ I arrived at Topeka from Lawrence last Monday & found 
things moving on as well as I could expect. Our town has increased 
more in proportion to its stage of advancement when I left than any 
other town in the Territory. In fact it is the largest place in either 
Kansas or Nebraska except Lawrence and Leavenworth city—and 
I am not certain but that we shall soon exceed them. A newspaper 
has been partially started here since I left.24_ As soon as it gets 
thoroughly under way I will send it to you. Two new stores have 
also been started & quite a number of new, but small, buildings have 
gone up. 

I was much gratified at the very cordial reception with which I 


é. The first issue of the Kansas Freeman, published at Topeka by Edward C. K. Gaww 
Co. capeene om Sey 6 1855. The policy of the paper was set forth in a p 
erald A Freedom, June 9, 1855, and subsequent isssues: ‘“The Freeman wi a 
— paved at the commencement of its career, but will endeavor to stand on its own merits 
and the soundness of its principles on the momentous questions which agitate the - ~ mind 
not only in this Territory but over the whole oom of our glorious Union. . The con- 
ductors of the Freeman have determined to hold themselves independent and at liberty to dis- 
cuss the various questions of the day, AS and untrammelled by y ligatures. It shall be 
always found on the side of Temperance and religious morality shall continue to advocate 
the most extensi aneuies sytem of SUlhe Pep Gihests and Cateen, with freedom of conscience to 
all men seeking a home within our borders. No advertisement or article, calculated 
to offend the most delicate, shall be permitted to enter the columns of the Freeman.” 
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met at the hands of the citizens of this place. Every person seemed 
glad to see me—even those who never saw me before. I am about 
engaging in an enterprise or two that I think will pay. One is the 
navigation of the Kansas River?*—the other the erection of new 
buildings. In either I think I can make something. Besides these 
I have about concluded that I will get hold of a piece of land and do 
some farming. 

Business as a general thing is dull in the Territory with the pros- 
pect of brightening as soon as fall immigration sets in. 


. . . . . . . . . . 


Your aff. husband C. K. aie 


Lawrence K. T. 
Aug. 12, 1855 


My Dear Wife— 


I am again at Lawrence and quite well. I am on my way to Kan- 
sas City in order to see if [I] can procure a Wyandotte land war- 
rant in order to make our city property more secure.”* I design 
remaining in this place until Wednesday and will take part in the 
great free-state Convention to be held here on Tuesday the four- 
teenth inst.** I will send you two papers tomorrow, one with my 
letter from Cleveland signed “Public Opinion” the other from To- 
peka signed “H.” > You may show them to the neighbors. 


22. Navigation of the Kansas river was considered entirely feasible by the founders of 
Topeka and had been a determining factor in the selection of the townsite. A levee was 
constructed at a point near the foot of Quincy street in 4 ring of 1855 and three or four 
boats reached the settlement that year, one proceeding ar as Manhattan. Boats con- 

tinued to ascend the river to Topeka until 1861. In 1864 the state legislature declared the 
Kansas river not a navigable stream and gave any duly incorporated railroad company the 
right to bridge or dam it. For a detailed account of the navigation of the Kansas river see 
The Kansas Historical Collections, v. 9, pp. 317-358. 


23. Thirty-five individuals of the Wyandot nation of Indians were given the right, by 
Ge terms of a treaty at Upper Sandusky, Ohio, March 17, 1842 (modified January $1, 1855), 
pane each, a section of public land in territory west ‘of Missouri and 7. Certificates 
to them were known as land floats, and each grantee, upon making his selection, was 
aun a —_, Title to land during this period was secured more quickly the use of floats 
than by any other means and they were sought by town founders. The Topeka association 
urchased float No. 20 of the series issued to the be Eh from Isaiah Walker, paying him 
$1,200. The association located all of 8. 1. T. 11, R 16 E. under the float. A patent was 
issued February 14, 1859, and on July 1 of that year, Isaiah Walker and his wife, Mary, exe- 
cuted a warranty deed conveying the land to the Topeka association. Fry W. Giles, op. cit., 
gives a detailed account of the acquisition of title to the townsite, pp. 61-66. 


24. First convention of Free-State men made up of a 5 of various political parties. 
This convention issued the call for the Big Springs meeting of September 5 which effected 
organization of the Free-State party. 


25. The letter signed ‘“‘Public Opinion,”’ here referred to, was published in the Lawrence 
Herald of Freedom, July 28, 1855. It was dated at Cleveland, Ohio, July 4, and was ad- 
dressed to the paper as if written by a nonresident, “‘to give you and your readers, " Holliday 
wrote, “an inkling of the disposition of the public mind growing out of the recent unparalleled 
outrage upon the elective franchise in your Territory, and the probable issue that awaits the 

question . . . I am safe in saying that an overwhelming majority of the people 
of the entire North rather than see Kansas a slave state of this Union would prefer to see 
the Union itself shivered into ten thousand atoms. They say they love the Union; but when 
it becomes impotent to secure to the citizens of the republic the highest and dearest rights 
of a freeman, it is no longer worthy of preservation.”” A severe condemnation of President 
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After my return from Kansas I can write you something more 
definite of what I am doing and what I intend to do. 

I cannot form any opinion of how our political difficulties will 
end here. Some are sanguine there will be fighting—others again 
think differently. Two months or less, I think, will determine the 
matter. Then I will be prepared to answer you better about your 
coming out to Kansas. I certainly wish you were here—and I hope 
to have you here. But I believe Mary you are better off where you 
are than to be here now. But there will be a large emigration from 
the North this fall and as I before said the difficulties will assume a 
distinctive feature in the course of two months. Then I can give 
you more definite information. 

It has been raining almost continually for two days with very 
heavy thunder & lightning. . . . The crops look fine and Kan- 
sas will raise enough corn, beef & pork for her consumption this 
year—pretty well for beginners. 

I am offered a claim near Topeka with a good house upon it. I 
may buy it upon my return to Topeka and go to farming. I have 
rented my house that I have in Topeka. You remember I told you 
last winter that it cost me some 35 or 40 dollars. I rent it for six 
dollars per month, or at the rate of 75 dollars per year. Pretty good 
investment. 

At Ft. Riley 75 miles above Topeka on the Kansas River the 
cholera broke out last week in a very aggravated form. It is vari- 
ously estimated that from 40 to 170 have died.”* It is now healthy 
there—the epidemic has entirely abated. Topeka is healthy, so is 
Lawrence, so is the Territory generally. 

Yr. aff. husband C. K. Hotumay 


eve Ser his comiate towards Gunner eyo followed, —- 3 he on guntated, —. h 
} i to see the very great that has been wrought, politically, in the public 
mind of ‘the northern states, since the Hanan election has forever sealed the doom of slavery. 
You may rely upon this. It is utterly impossible that Kansas, Nebraska, or any other 
— tory, can ever be admitted into the Union as a slave state. The people have decreed 
hs 0a 
The letter signed H, published in the Lawrence Herald of Freedom, August 11, 1855, was 
dated Topeka, August 6. It was mainly a comparison of Kansas with the western states and 
territories through which Holliday traveled on his return from the East for the purpose of 
examining the merits of each and satisfying himself of the superiority of Kansas. The letter 
also denounced those emigrants who, finding life in the territory too rigorous, reported un- 
favorably upon their return to the East. 

26. Percival G. Lowe, in his “Recollections of Fort Riley,” Kansas Historical Collections, 
v. 7, p. 110, states that the dead numbered not less than 75 nor probably more than 100. 
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Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 20 [1855] 


My Dear Wife— 

My love to you and our dear little girl. Yesterday I did not get 
an opportunity to write you owing to the fact that I was anxious 
to see Governor Reeder before leaving here and had no other oppor- 
tunity to see him than yesterday. Therefore I spent yesterday with 
him. Today I will scribble a line to you. 

I am still in the enjoyment of most excellent health as I trust you 
and Lillie also are. 

I am at Kansas attending to some business for the Topeka As- 
sociation and will return today by the Steamer “Financier.” I am 
laboring to secure for our town a better title than we now have; and 
have great hopes of success.2* If I can do so it will then give me 
more liberty to look after other matters. 

We had a great political convention at Lawrence last week.** 
What is a little unusual at political conventions with public men, I 
made more friends than I lost. That of which I spoke to you con- 
cerning congress really seems to be brightening from day to day. 
But I shall make no effort for this object but leave things take their 
course and abide the consequences. But I have no time to write 
today and will let you know more of this matter soon. 

Tell me what success you have had in the lottery business. Did 
you draw the 5,000$ prize? I hope so. 

Remember me to all the friends. 

I will send you some papers upon my return to Lawrence. 

Yours very affectionately and truly C. K. Hoiumay 


Topeka Kan. Ter. 
Aug. 27, 1855 
My Dear Wife— 

Yesterday I was unable to write to you as usual, therefore I take 
the first moment after my breakfast this morning to let you know 
that as yet all things go well. I arrived in Topeka last Friday from 
Kansas City and Lawrence and will remain here until about the 
middle of next week when I again expect to go to Kansas City. My 
next visit there will fully arrange my business there and then I will 
try and become more settled. 

I have been offered, since I wrote you last, a chance of equal 
partnership in the best and largest Mercantile House in Kansas. 
I have also been invited to take charge of the “Kansas Freeman” 


27. See footnote 23. 
28. See footnote 24. 
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newspaper. I am after something more desirable to me than either 
and will be able to know this week, I think, how things will ultimate, 
perhaps not till next week. ; 

You are anxious to know .. . when you can come out. I 
can’t tell you yet, my Dear Mary. But after I arrange the business 
hinted of in the foregoing part of this letter, then I can answer you 
more definitely upon this point. 

I have been very busy since my return trying to secure something 
permanent for us and as soon as I succeed in doing so, I will then be 
able to look farther. 

Yesterday I was at Sunday School and Church and then at Class 
Meeting in the evening—a regular old fashioned Methodist class 
meeting. I will try and keep up this good disposition. 

My love to all— Your aff. husband 
C. K. Hotiiwpay 


Topeka K. T. Sept. 10, 1855 
My Dear Wife— 

As our mail goes out regularly on Tuesdays & Saturdays I don’t 
know but that I will have to change my day of correspondence to 
correspond with the mail. I received two letters from you while 
in attendance at the Big Springs Convention of the 5th inst. One 
of date 16th, the other 23d August. You may rest assured I was 
most glad to learn that you & the babe were still in the enjoyment 
of good health—and I trust this will find you so. 

For myself my health still continues not only good, but it has 
never been better. But this is not so with others and may not con- 
tinue so with me. We have a number of sick in our town and 
neighborhood at the present time; but this is nothing more than I 
expected would occur at this season of the year. The disease is 
generally of a bilious kind—fever & ague bilious, intermittent, re- 
mittent, and in some instances typhoid fevers. But few deaths, 
however, have as yet occurred, and I earnestly hope may not occur. 

With respect to your earnest request to come to Kansas, I have 
only to say that it is as earnestly my desire as it can be yours to 
have you here; and from the way things are now going I think I 
will either send for you, or go for you myself, before long. I do not 
want to go for you, for it will cost me quite two hundred dollars 
directly out of pocket, but at the same time I will want more money 
and may for this reason be obliged to go east. If not I will trust 
to your ability to financier and have you employ Mr. Lenhart to go 
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[to] the city for you and raise the money; but of this I will write 
more fully again. 

I think it is now probable that I will take charge of the Paper at 
this place. I have been solicited so to do; and if I can agree with 
Mr. Garvey upon terms I will accept. My next principal object will 
be to secure a good farm claim and then have you here. But be not 
impatient my dear Mary, all things will I am satisfied ultimate in 
good. If you can learn of any one coming out to the Territory let 
me know and I will try and make it so as to have you come with 
them. 

At the Free State convention, Gov. Reeder was nominated as the 
Delegate to Congress. We small fry all had to stand back for his 
Excellency. But it is all well. He is much the strongest man and 
will have by far the most influence at Washington of any man that 
could have been nominated.2® Had Reeder not have run my chance 
stood next best in the Convention. 

Our town is still improving—and we will very soon have a pretty 
little place. . . . We will issue a paper from this office this 
week and I will send you a copy. 

Write often. Your aff. husband 
C. K. Houiimay 


Topeka K. T. 
Sep. 16, 1855 
My Dear Wife— 

. As I wrote you in my last we have many sick in our 
neighborhood generally with ague & fever, or slight bilious attacks 
which are incident to all new countries. There was one death in the 
place this last week. A young man, named Brown. He had no 
relative or particular friend or associate in the Territory. Rather a 
lonely and sorrowful sight to see a funeral under such circumstances. 


Things move along here in much their accustomed manner. That 
matter of which I was hoping to secure for the city and thereby se- 
cure to us a good farm claim & home in the immediate neighborhood 
of the city I have not yet been enabled to effect. I hope to hear of 
it this week. 

If an opportunity occurs by which you can send, by a reliable man 
to New York one of those Bonds and sell it, you may do so. And 


29. Congress refused to seat either Reeder or John W. Whitfield, delegate of the Pro- 
slavery party. 
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thus if I should want you to come out here after a while you would 
not have to delay on that account. . 

You need not urge the sale too strongly. Sell if a good opportunity 
occurs. I may return this fall, but do not want to unless it is ab- 
solutely necessary. It will cost so much. I think now without doubt 
I shall want you to come out this fall, and will either go myself or 
send for you. Now mark. If you get an opportunity to come out 
with any reliable person do so. Fix up your things there and come 
right along. I have no house properly prepared for you yet; but 
it will not take very long to get one prepared and in the meantime 
we can board with some of the neighbors. I am sick & tired of the 
kind of life we have been living; you there and I here. I want we 
should get together once more, and live as man and wife should live. 
With respect to our difficulties they are not yet settled, nor perhaps 
wont be for some time—although things look more peaceful than 
formerly. In two weeks from today the Missourians will come into 
the Territory to vote for delegate—there may be difficulty on that 
day. Weshallsee. . . . Yours aff. & truly 

C. K. Hoiimay 


Topeka Kan. Ter. 
Spt. 26, 1855 
My Dear Wife— 

Since I wrote you last I have a letter from you which contained 
the good news that you are still well and that our babe was growing 
both large & pretty. I hope this will find you in the enjoyment of 
equally good health. 

I want to write you today chiefly on business. I find that it will 
be next to impossible for me to go East—or to Meadville—this fall 
again owing to the way things are shaping themselves here. But I 
am very anxious that you should be here and as time is passing 
away rapidly you will have to come soon or travelling will be so 
that you will be unable to come. You will remember we talked 
this matter over; and you were of the opinion that if I could not go 
for you, you could come out yourself. Now, Mary, if you think 
you can travel alone I would be most happy, indeed, to have you 
come; and with what experience you have had in travelling you must 
make up your own mind upon this subject. You will no where en- 
counter anything worse in travelling than we have already en- 
countered at such places as Cleveland, Alliance &c. Now under the 
supposition that you will come, I wish to offer a few suggestions in 
respect to business and travel. 
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I want you (if you have not done so already, for I wrote you 
somewhat touching this matter in my last) to employ Mr. I. H. 
Lenhart to go to New York and sell one of the remaining Bonds in 
the same way as he sold for me this Spring—and if he can sell for 
anything near what is right let him sell both. I see, by accounts 
from New York that the same kind of Bonds have recently sold for 
85 and 8714 cents on the dollar. If he can obtain in the neighbor- 
hood of 80 cents, let him sell both bonds. 

Now I think the above is clear and explicit and if you will show it 
to Mr. Lenhart he will thoroughly understand it. Pay Mr. Lenhart 
anything that is right and proper for his trouble; and I know he will 
ask nothing but what is right and proper. I would prefer to have 
the proceeds of the Bonds in gold; but as you will find it too in- 
convenient as well as dangerous to carry gold you had better have 
him (Lenhart) procure it in 50$ and 100$ dollar bills on the Bank 
that he may regard as the safest and most secure; bills of the “State 
Bank of Missouri” are here regarded as the best paper money in 
use and can readily be converted into gold without discount. There- 
fore he had better get bills of the “State Bank of Missouri” if pos- 
sible. He might think that “drafts” on New York would be prefer- 
able to bills; upon this he must use his judgment, as he is much 
better posted in money matters than I am. If he should conclude 
that “drafts” are best, let him get small ones, as it is difficult to 
exchange or sell a draft here of a large amount. Read this also to 
Mr. Lenhart and he will doubtless do for me better than I could do 
for myself. I speak particularly of your having Mr. Lenhart trans- 
act this business as he is perfectly honest, and will doubtless have 
business to see to at New York this fall and can transact this at the 
same time. But you must insist upon his taking ample remunera- 
tion for his trouble. 

Now a word with respect to yourself. Be sure and secure the 
money in such a manner about your person that you cannot lose it, 
or that it cannot be taken from you by thieves and pickpockets. 
Your ingenuity will contrive some plan to carry it under your outside 
garments. You ought not to carry it next your person either, for the 
moisture from your body might deface the appearance of the bills or 
drafts—particularly might destroy the President’s & Cashier’s signa- 
tures. At Erie, Cleveland, Toledo, Chicago and St. Louis you will be 
most liable to have your pockets picked or cut open—therefore you 
will want to be most on your guard at those places. But these are not 
the only places where they may be found; but frequently the smooth 
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faced gentleman or lady that will make your acquaintance in the 
cars, and Hotel, and more especially on the steamboats, is of that 
profession and by his, or her, insinuating address is only desirous of 
ascertaining how much money you have got, where you carry it, 
and what the chances are to rob you. So be on your guard, Mary, 
at all times and against all classes of persons. 

A word now concerning your route of travel. You can procure a 
ticket at Erie clear through to Saint Louis for about $20.00—or from 
Cleveland to St. Louis for $17.00. At St. Louis you can again [get] 
ticket for Kansas City for $10 or $12. Your route will be by way 
of Cleveland, Toledo, Chicago, Alton, St. Louis and Kansas City. 
At Cleveland you take the Cleveland & Toledo Rail Road. At To- 
ledo you take the Northern Indiana and Southern Michigan R. R. 
At Chicago you take the Chicago Alton & St. Louis R. R.—this last 
named road was formerly called the Chicago & Mississippi R. R. 
This last road will take you to Alton. At Alton you will find a 
Steamboat in waiting to take you to St. Louis. At St. Louis you will 
take Steamboat for Kansas City. When you get on the boat there 
will be no further trouble. You will have to change cars at Cleve- 
land, at Toledo and at Chicago—at Alton you change cars for Boat 
—and at St. Louis you change Boat for Boat. So you will only have 
five changes to make in all. 

You can “check” your baggage through from Erie to Chicago, I 
think; certainly from Cleveland to Chicago (and perhaps from Erie 
or Cleveland to St. Louis; but of this I am not sure). At Chicago 
you can again check to St. Louis; and at St. Louis get your baggage 
in your “state room” and it will of course, go with you. When you 
get a check for your baggage to a certain place, you need pay no 
attention to it until you arrive at that place; then you must see to 
it and have it checked again to the next farthest place on the line 
of your travel. After you get your baggage on the Cars there are 
but two places where you need give it much attention to wit—at 
Chicago & St. Louis; and perhaps a little at Alton. 

Now, Mary, I have strung this letter of cautions and advice until 
it is enough to frighten an ordinary person; but you will find after 
you have gone through the journey that, like a long bill of fare, it 
is not near so formidable as you might reckon. I have enumerated 
these many particulars in order that you might be well posted. 

Carry enough of money in your usual way to pay your expenses 
through—say fifty or sixty Dollars—the rest, as before said, con- 
ceal or secure about your person. _ 
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Now one word more. Mr. F. R. Foster®® of Spring Corners, Craw- 
ford County, Pennsylvania, is expected to start soon for this place. 
He is a reliable young man. I advise you to send some person out 
to Spring Corners in order to see if he is still there, and try and 
make arrangements to come with him. A Mr. Slaton of the same 
place is also coming out. Of him I know nothing, but you would 
doubtless be perfectly safe in coming with him. Mr. Foster I know 
would be glad to bring you out and you had better send some person 
out to see him. If you don’t feel like risking the journey alone, 
hire somebody at Meadville . . . to bring you as far as Chi- 
cago or St. Louis. I had rather pay the expenses of a guide clear 
here than that anything should go wrong. 

Buy such articles of dress and clothing generally as you may want 
this winter and for some time to come, and such other things as you 
may want. 

You had better not attempt to bring more than one trunk in your 
charge. Have it well marked, with your name in full, and “Mead- 
ville Pa.” or “Topeka K. T.” either or both of the places. The bal- 
ance of your baggage, together with my trunk, clothes, books &c. 
have packed in another box or boxes and delivered to the “Express 
Co.” Mark the boxes & trunks sent by the “Express Company” as 
follows: 

(C. K. Holliday 

(Topeka, Kansas Territory 

(Care of B. Slater, St. Louis, Mo. 

(Care of Riddlesbarger & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

I have another suggestion to offer. If you fear to travel alone, or 
can get no one to travel with you, you can consign yourself to the 
care of the “Express Company” and it, through its agents, will see 
you safely delivered on board the boat at St. Louis. This perhaps 
would be your better plan. It will cost a little more; but then you 
will have care and protection the whole way to St. Louis and will 
have yourself safely placed aboard the Boat at St. Louis. The 
“Express Company” does not extend its operations beyond St. Louis, 
toward the West. 

When you arrive at Kansas City go to the “American Hotel” ** 


30. Freeman R. Foster, a native of Crawford county, Pennsylvania, first arrived in the 
territory in 1854 with a party of emigrants. [Illness necessitated his return to the East for 
a short time. He assisted in platting the town of Topeka where he resided during the re- 
mainder of his life. 

81. The Emigrant Aid Company, through its financial t Samuel C. Pomeroy, pur- 
grants the —— need in Kansas City in September, 1854, for the accommodation of emi- 

Kansas under its direction. It was renamed the American house. 

Shalor Wad Eidrige. leased _the building from the — a A for a time, then purchased it. 

Eldridge later leased the Free-State hotel in Lawrence, also owned by the migrant Aid 

neny r upon its destruction in 1856 purchased the property and built the Eldridge 
ouse on the site. 
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and tell the Proprietor, Mr. Eldridge, who you are and that you 
want a good room. He will furnish it to you. If I should not be 
there, you will, of course, write me immediately, and I will go down 
to Kansas City for you. 

Try and send me word when you will expect to start from Mead- 
ville, and then I will try and be at Kansas City in order to meet you 
upon your arrival there. It will take you from six to nine days to 
reach Kansas City. 

At St. Louis you can go from the one Steamboat to the other, I 
think; inasmuch as there is a boat leaving every day for Kansas 
City. But if there is no boat about to leave you can go to a hotel. 
The best Boats on the Missouri, are the “Polar Star,” “F. X. 
Aubrey,” “Martha Jewett,” “Sam Cloon,” “New Lucy,” “James H. 
Lucas,” “Admiral,” “Genoa,” &c. If you find either of these on 
your landing at St. Louis, go right aboard [one] of them and engage 
your room and passage up the River. 

The more I think of your consigning yourself into the hands of 
the “Express Co.” the more favorably the project strikes my mind. 
If you should do so the agt. of the Co. will see to your baggage, 
point out your cars, wait upon you to meals, &c., &c. 

As I said before it will cost something more, but that is nothing 
when your safety & comfort is considered. In case you should con- 
clude to come by Express you must remember that you will pay for 
no tickets or anything of the kind. Simply make a bargain with the 
agent at Erie to see you and your baggage safely delivered aboard 
some good Boat at St. Louis, and take his receipt for the same. If 
you can’t get some responsible person to travel with you I certainly 
think you had better come by Express. This may seem novel to 
you. It is certainly not common yet it is frequently done, and I 
think you had better do so. It will insure you more safety, more 
speed, more comfort, less annoyance, less fear, less trouble of all 
kind than if you should come alone, or even with another. In case 
you come by Express you will not have to look after your baggage 
at all, the agt. will look after it; and inasmuch as I have directed 
you to send my books, &c., by Express, perhaps it would be best to 
include yourself and all come by Express together. Your fare alone 
from Erie to St. Louis would be about $20. You can judge from 
this whether the agent for the Express Co. would be inclined to 
charge an exhorbitant price; but don’t quibble with him for five or 
ten dollars, but if he asks you any reasonable fare, pay it to him, 
take his receipt and come by Express. 
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P. S. It is now the last day of Sept. I had no opportunity to 
send this letter before. If you conclude to come, you will have to 
come as soon as possible as it is getting late and cold. I will write 
you in a day or two again, such other matters as I may have for- 
gotten in this. Yours as ever C. K. Hoiuway 


Topeka, K. T. 
Oct. 7, 1855 
My Dear Wife— 

I again take up my pen to address you a line. It will prove I 
fear only a “line” from the fact that I do not feel in a mood to 
lengthen out to any great extent today; and secondly from the fact 
that a few days ago—by the last mail—I wrote you a good long 
letter of some twelve crowded pages. In that letter, which I trust 
you will readily receive—I requested you, if you deemed it expedi- 
ent, to make your arrangements and start for Kansas. I mentioned 
among other things that a Mr. Foster of Spring, Crawford Co., Pa., 
was coming to the Territory this fall and that you could perhaps 
make arrangements to come with him. I have since learned that 
Foster is now on his way; so that you will be cut off from the op- 
portunity of travelling with him. I would therefore renew the sug- 
gestions I offered in my last, that if you conclude to come & cannot 
get some reliable person to travel with that you had better, by all 
means, consign yourself into the care of the “Express Company” 
and have them place you on board some good boat at St. Louis for 
Kansas City. I am satisfied this will be your safest way to travel, 
and while it will cost you somewhat more than it would if you 
travelled on your own responsibility, yet when the over charges 
and “gouging” to which you will be subjected when travelling alone, 
are taken into consideration it may prove quite as cheap. 

I mentioned in my last that the way things were shaping them- 
selves here prevented my going after you. What I then had refer- 
ence to, but did not fully express, is this: A Convention to frame 
a Constitution for Kansas is to be holden at this place on the fourth 
Tuesday of this month, and it was suggested by many that my name 
would be used as one of the Delegates to that Convention. Yester- 
day a Convention met to put in nomination a ticket for this dis- 
trict, and I recd. the unanimous vote of the Convention as one of 
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the Delegates. Next Tuesday the election will take place, and if the 
Missourians do not trouble us (and I don’t think they will) I will 
be elected by an almost unanimous vote.*? This is a very distin- 
guished and responsible trust and honor, and I know you will re- 
joice with me that the people have so much confidence in me as to 
confide it to me. And I know too that this and other business mat- 
ters that I need not represent at present, will be ample excuse for 
my not coming for you myself. 

I sent you the Kansas Freeman of last week. All the inside mat- 
ter was prepared by me. I did have hopes of becoming Editor of 
the Freeman but some circumstances have since arisen that will 
probably prevent my acting as such. I will, however, effect such 
an arrangement if I can. I am not building as yet, but will com- 
mence soon. It may be we will have to board a short time after 
you come out, but not long, as I can soon build a pretty good house. 
But even if we have to board some time we may as well board here 
together as to be boarding apart as we are now doing. 

I will leave for Lawrence and Kansas City on Tuesday next and 
will either write you the result of the election or send you a paper 
or both. 


You had better not bring any girl with you, as girls can be ob- 
tained hereI think. . . . Your aff. husband 
C. K. Hotimay 


Topeka, Kansas Territory 
Nov. 27, 1855 
My Dear Wife— 

In the same mail in which this letter will go out, there will one 
go out that I wrote to you yesterday. 

Since writing yesterdays letter, I recd. two from you, the mail 
having come in last night. 

When I opened the one, I was rejoiced to learn that you were 
almost here; but when I read the other I almost wept to learn that 
you were obliged to abandon your coming.** [I still however have 
faith that you will be here this fall. 


82. Holliday was elected a delegate to the Topeka constitutional convention. 


88. Mary Holliday’s letters to her husband at this time indicate that she abandoned 
her plan to join him in the territory upon the advice of friends, and because of ill health. 
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I am now in session with the Ex. Com. of Kansas** & cannot write 
more. Earnestly hope that you will still be here. 
My love to all Yours as ever 
C. K. Honiipay 
The selling of the one Bond is right. You had better send all the 
money except what you will want for yourself. 


Head Quarters 
Dec. 6, 1855 
My Dear Wife— 

Major Shanklund is just leaving for the states and I have only 
opportunity to write a line. My last informed you that we are in 
the midst of difficulties. This informs you that, as yet, they have 
not ceased. We are now hourly expecting an attack—1000 troops 
are now assembled in Lawrence on our side—400 of the enemy are 
4 miles south of us and 500 eight miles west of us. There is now 
no kind of question but that there will be the biggest kind of a 
fight. I am doing all I can to prevent it. But if the enemy attack 
us they will catch —— and no mistake. 

Kiss Lillie for me. I may never see you or her again; but if not 
remember I fall honorably as I trust I have lived. As ever 

C. K. Hotimay 


Head Quarters 
Army of Defence 
Lawrence Kansas 
Dec. 13, 1855 
My Dear Wife— 

The War is over for the time being and all is safe.*®° I think 
the last battle has been fought that will ever be fought in Kansas 
growing of this much vexed question of making our Territory a 
slave state. 

Things looked very alarming here for the ten days just passed. 
The City is full of fortifications & breastworks of defence—1800 to 
2000 armed men paraded each day; while the enemy who were en- 
camped some five miles from us numbered as many, or more than 
we & were well provided with artillery. 

84. “The Executive Committee of the Territory of Kansas, as appointed at the Topeka 
Convention, on the 19th of September, and endorsed by the Constitutional Convention, con- 
sists of, J. H. Lane, president, J. K. Goodin, secretary, G. W. Smith, G. W. Brown, "M. J. 
Parrott, P Cc. Schuyler, Cc. i Holliday. 

“In F absence of any other legally constituted authority, this committee has been invested 
by the people, with all the powns at may be necessary for setting the wheels of govern- 
ment in motion under the new [Topeka] Constitution; and as such they hold stated meetings 


once in two weeks at the office of the Committee in To: "—La Heraid 
Whe peka.” wrence Herald of Freedom, 


85. On December 8, Governor Shannon made a treaty with the Free-State leaders. 
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I pray God I may never again witness such scenes as have tran- 
spired here within the past few days. 

I was honored with the command of the Second Regiment of Kan- 
sas Troops by the title of Colonel. But I will send you papers con- 
veying more information than I could write in a week; besides the 
mail is going and I must hand this to the driver. 

Your letter containing the draft for 50$ was recd. You had bet- 
ter, if you have not already done so send the remainder (except 
what you want for yourself) on immediately as I want to build a 
house & make other improvements upon my property. 

The Bond sold as well as I expected & Mr. Lenhart has my thanks 
for his services. As ever yours C. K. Hoiiimay 
The weather is very fine. The Boats are still running. 


Topeka Kansas 
Jan. 7, 1856 
My Dear Wife— 

A happy New Year to you and little Lillie. 

Before the mail goes out this morning I must pen you a single 
line. By the last mai! I recd. two letters from you, one enclosing a 
draft for 40$. I received a few days ago your other draft for 50$. 

I hope you have sent ere this the remainder of the funds (except 
such an amount as you may need for yourself). 

Things are going strangely with us in Kansas. What the end will 
be God only knows. 

I am nominated on the Free State ticket for Secretary of State. 
It is doubtful about my election.** But will know in a few days— 
as one week from tomorrow is the election. 

The Ex. Com. have appointed me to go to Washington. I may go 
after the election; but hardly think I will go. Should I go I will 
pass by home. 

It is well for you and our child that you are in Penna. It is very 
cold in Kansas & has been for ten weeks; and there is a great deal 
of suffering. Last night was the most stormy night I ever saw. 
Today opens up fine again. I will write more fully in a day or two. 

Yours as ever C. K. Hotimay 


86. Holliday was defeated by Philip C. Schuyler of Council City in this election. 
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3 o’clock P. M. 
Jan. 19, 1856 
Dear Wife— 

I open my letter to announce to you that a courier has just arrived 
having ridden all night who states that day before yesterday at the 
election at Easton—a town about 25 miles from Leavenworth—the 
free state & pro slavery men came in collision—I know not from 
what cause—and two pro slavery men were killed and a number of 
both parties wounded. 

I hope there will be no further difficulty but I greatly fear the 
results. As ever Your aff. husband, C. K. Hotimay 


Topeka Kansas 
Feb. 4, 1856 
My Dear Wife— 

Having a moments leisure I embrace it for the purpose of writing 
you a line. 

I am still well, but feel lonely without you. Oh, how I do wish 
you were here. And yet can hardly make so cruel a wish, for the 
weather has been most intensely cold for more than six weeks; and 
with our poor houses & poor clothing it is very cold indeed, and 
what you & Lillie would do I scarcely know. But it will be warm 
weather soon & then you can come. 

I wrote to you a few days ago suggesting the propriety of your 
coming with Mrs. Nichols. I then stated that you had better leave 
there the middle of March or first of April. I now think that neither 
you nor Mrs. Nichols had better start until you are satisfied the 
difficulties are not to be resumed here in the epring. 

It is our general impression here that the Missourians will make 
another invasion on the 4th of March, the day the general Assembly 
convenes at this place. Should they do so they will be apt to at- 
tack Topeka, from the fact that here the session convenes. 

You had, therefore, better remain long enough in the spring before 
starting to hear whether the Missourians have invaded Kansas or 
not. 

I have had no letter from you for some two or three weeks. 

I understand the mails are again interrupted owing to the depth 
of the snows, cold weather &c. I suppose this is the cause of my re- 
ceiving no letters. 

I send you papers woekly—which give you much more general 
information than I can write. 
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I wish you would send me papers occasionally from there. 

I am writing with the last ink there is [in] town & it is so bad 
that you will not be able to read what I have written, therefore I 
will stop. Write often. Kiss Lillie. Love to all— 

As ever yours aff. C. K. Hotimay 


Lawrence Kansas 
Feb. 24, 1856 
My Dear Wife 

I wrote you a few days since that I expected to leave in a day or 
two for the States, and would then see you. 

When I came to Lawrence last Monday I found things in such a 
condition as to render my leaving at this time highly impracticable. 
I am a member of the Provisional Government of Kansas, & should 
I leave there will not be a quorum left; and owing to the apprehen- 
sions of another difficulty it is necessary that the Government should 
eontinue in full force during the interregnum between now and the 
inauguration of the new government. 

The threat of the Missourians now is that they will attack the 
Gen. Assembly at Topeka on the 4th of March, and inasmuch as 
many of our influential citizens have been sent from Kansas to pre- 
sent the cause of Kansas to the States, it is therefore necessary that 
the remainder of our prominent citizens should remain until after the 
sitting of the Gen. Assembly. 

I now expect to start for Penna. about the 10th of March, but 
you must place no particular reliance upon this statement, from the 
fact that something may arise tomorrow or any day, compelling me 
to go, or to remain. Such is Kansas. 

I will continue of course, to keep you advised of the current 
events, and you will make all your arrangements to start for Kansas 
at any time. But as I wrote to you some time ago you must not 
come until you hear that everything is quiet here. But there is but 
little doubt but that I will be at Meadville this spring; or I will be 
there if possible. 

Our winter which has been very long and severe, is now breaking 
up. Today is mild and spring like. The frost is coming out of the 
ground. The ice is leaving the streams, the snow is rapidly melting 
from the prairies, the birds are singing, and everything gives evi- 
dence of approaching good weather. 

The mud is very deep, and surprises everybody but it will dry up 
rapidly and soon our plowing, planting, sowing will begin. 
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I think if we do not have difficulty on the 4th of March that we 
will not have any more trouble in Kansas. And I am greatly de- 
sirous of using all my influence to prevent difficulty then. I have 
recently made arrangements by which I will do tolerably well in a 
pecuniary sense. So much so that I will save myself and with cer- 
tain contingencies resulting in my favor, will make me well off. I 
will write you again soon. 

Kiss Lillie for me & write often. Your aff. husband 

C. K. Hoitimay 


Lawrence Kansas 
Feb. 26, 1856 
My Dear Wife— 

All is peace. How long it will last, I know not. The late Message, 
and particularly the proclamation, of the President,** are interpreted 
as being more in favor of the people of Kansas, than against them; 
and it is thought by many that the Missourians will not attempt to 
invade us again. Others say that they will certainly be at Topeka 
on the 4th of March, and that writs of arrest for high treason will 
be issued against the general assembly and state government. I 
hardly think they will undertake it; but there is no telling, as the 
“Border Ruffians” are capable to do any act of villainy. 

I have nothing further to advise with respect to my coming home 
than I wrote you in my last. I can inform you more fully in a week 
or ten days from now but I still think it probable that I will be in 
Meadville this spring. 

Be a good girl and if the difficulties in Kansas do not continue too 
fiercely, I will either soon see you there, or you will see me here, 
providence permitting. 

Kiss Lillie for me. Give my love to all the friends. Think of me 
often and pray for me often, and all will ultimately go well. 

No more now. Your aff. husband, C. K. Hoiumay 

of I have just been commissioned as Brigadier General in 
the service of the people of Kansas. During the “last war” I held 
the commission of Colonel of the 2nd Regiment. 


87. In a special message to congress on January 24, President Pierce endorsed the so- 
called bogus legislature and declared the formation of the Topeka government revolutionary 
and an act of rebellion. He asked for the passage of a bill authorizing the nw gk 7) Kansas 
to frame a constitution. In the proclamation of February 11 he command 
ayn gh in unlawful combinations against the constituted authority of the Territory, ‘of f --— 
or o} United States, to disperse and retire peaceably to their respective abodes. 
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Topeka Kansas 
Mch. 30, 1856 
My Dear Wife— 

I wrote you six pages by the last mail. Will write you but a line 
by this. 

We are having a thunder storm while I write. And, as I doubt 
not but that ordinarily the lightning is very severe in this Country, 
I want you to go, or send, to A. B. Richmond and obtain from him 
two of his lightning rod points. I mean the polished silver top for 
the lightning rod. But he will know what I have reference to. 
Please do not forget this. You can pack them in your trunk, or 
mine, or almost anywhere among your things, as they do not weigh 
more than half a pound. 

When I commenced this letter I said there was a thunder storm 
raging. It is now raining, hailing, snowing, blowing, thundering, & 
lightning all at the same time. A great Country. 

Continue to make your arrangements to come to Kansas about 
the first of May. 

I had a letter from Mr. Randolph of Meadville a few days ago, 
in which he speaks of coming to Kansas, and of your coming with 
him. This would be a very good arrangement. If this Randolph is 
the young man I think he is, he would be perfectly safe to travel 
with. Or if Thickstun should come as far as St. Louis you could 
come with him. If you cannot [come] with either then I don’t see 
any better plan than for you to come with Mrs. Nichols. I know 
it will be difficult for you to come alone, or by Express, as I sug- 
gested, from the fact that Lillie must be getting very heavy and 
troublesome. I may be east yet this spring but think it very doubt- 
ful. If I do I will be in Meadville before the First day of May. 
If I am not there by that time you will be safe in coming. 

As I before wrote have Lenhart sell the Bond, and take good care 
of the money. But tell Lenhart not to have it drawn on Derickson. 
It is difficult to sell his drafts here, as he is only a private Banker 
and is not known. I have to become personally responsible for all 
his drafts. This I do not like. You had better get the proceeds in 
Gold, or in sound bankable bills—say “Easton Bank” or “State Bank 
of Missouri.” Your aff. husband, C. K. Hoiumay 
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Topeka Kansas 
May 15, 1856 
My Dear Wife— 

Mr. Nichols will start tomorrow morning for Penna. and will upon 
his return, bring you with him. This will be the better plan. 

I almost, however, regret to have you come now, as we are having 
difficulties of the severest kind again, and there is no telling when 
things will end. Still I want you here, and I presume that long 
before you get to Kansas, or even will be prepared to start, that 
our difficulties will have assumed some definite form. 

Mr. Nichols judgment will be good upon matters and if he says 
come you may come with safety. 

There are 1000 to 1500 Border Ruffians in the neighborhood of 
Lawrence again threatening destruction to the people and Town. 
I am greatly in hopes that the thing will be amicably arranged but 
I sometimes fear the days of our Union are numbered. 

I have not time to write more Yours as ever 

C. K. Hotimay 


Mr. Nichols has started before I could send this to him therefore 


I enclose it with the other. Nothing new this morning from the seat 
of war. But I still fear there will be difficulty. 


Topeka Kansas 
May 15, 1856 
My Dear Wife— 

I have just written you a note by hands of Mr. Nichols. He starts 
tomorrow. You of course will come with him. 

We are having difficulty here again of the hardest kind. I know 
not when it will end. I expect there will be fighting tomorrow at 
Lawrence or Franklin—as there are 1000 to 1500 men around Law- 
rence threatening to destroy the town and murder the inhabitants. 

I had hoped the difficulties were over, but it seems not. But I 
am inclined to think that this is the last struggle of the slave power 
in Kansas. 

If anything should happen to me you must remember that I am 
engaged in my duty defending my principles, my property and life, 
and those of my brethern in Kansas. I have hitherto sent you a 
schedule of my property. You can retain it all as the title to all 
is good. Upon share 55 of the Topeka Association which was bought 
in your name and traded to Col. M. C. Dickey for a house and lot 
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in Topeka upon that share I owe about $80—Eighty Dollars—to E. 
S. Dexter of Newtonville, Massachusetts. 

Should anything happen to me you will of course pay this in- 
debtedness in order to secure the property. I have one share re- 
cently obtained in Centropolis** upon which I have paid the tax of 
10$. As ever 

But I must not writemore. . . . Your aff. husband 

C. K. Hotimay 


Topeka Kansas 
June 1, 1856 
My Dear Wife— 

. . The draft of 100$ came in time. I needed it very 
mech. You ask whether I want more. I hardly know what to say. 
If I had about 50$ or 100$ more I could get along for the present. 

In my last I requested you to start just as early as possible for 
Kansas and so urged Mr. Nichols in a note to your care. 

Now listen what I say. Do not start for Kansas until you hear 
from me again. The state of things in Kansas at the present time 
is perfectly awful; and where it will end God only knows.. Men are 


being killed or driven from their homes or imprisoned almost daily, 
and unless a change soon takes place civil strife must ensue.*® My 
mail matter generally comes through but it may be unsafe to send 
much more now so you had better withhold sending more for the 
present, or until you hear from me again. 

Write immediately. Yours as ever C. K. Hotimay 


P.S. I cannot explain now why I write you not to come at this 
time. I know you will think it very singular, as you have often 
charged me with being very changeable. But Dear Mary there 
seems to be a necessity for this time, else I think I would not so write 
for you know I want you here greatly. 

You shall hear from me soon again. H. 

88. In Franklin county. The Centropolis town company was organized in 1856.—Andreas’ 


History of Kansas (Chicago, 1888), p. 608. 


89. On the afternoon of May 21, Sheriff Jones led a band of armed Proslavery men into 
Lawrence, and claiming to be acting under orders from the first district court of Douglas 
county, destroyed the offices of the Herald of Freedom and the Kansas Free State, and the 
Free-State hotel. Stores were broken open and pillaged and the home of Charles "Robinson 
was burned. This overt act was followed on May 24 by the murder of five Proslavery men 
living on Pottawatomie creek, in Franklin county, by a band led by John Brown. 
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Topeka Kansas 
June 9, 1856 
My Dear Wife— 

I have waited until the very last moment before the departure of 
the mail in order to give you the latest advices. 

Everything is confusion & strife in the districts East of Topeka.*® 
As yet we have peace here—but the Courts sit today and tomorrow 
the difficulties may be extended to this district. I earnestly hope not 
—but that Topeka may continue to have peace & prosperity. 

Gen. Whitfield is 40 miles from here with about 300 to 400 men. 
Some 200 or 300 Free State men are also in the vicinity. It is ex- 
pected there will be a fight between them soon, unless Col. Sumner 
with his command can succeed in dispersing them which he is now 
laboring to do.*! I am greatly in hopes that the difficulties are over 
—at least for the present—but cannot tell. I wrote to you last week 
not to start for Kansas until I sent you word to that effect. I now 
repeat. Do not start (nor Mr. Nichols either) until I say come. I 
understand this thing better than you do, and however anxious I 
may be to have you come yet I regard your coming now as im- 
prudent & dangerous. As ever 


You shall hear from me soon again. C. K. Hotumay 


Topeka Kansas 
June 16, 1856 
My Dear Wife— 

I wrote you last on last Sunday. While many things have tran- 
spired during the past week yet they have been of such a public and 
notorious character that you will obtain a better account of them 
through the public prints than I could possibly write them. The 
Papers you most want to examine to ascertain our difficulties are 
the N. Y. Times and N. Y. Tribune. Almost any person in Mead- 
ville will lend them to you. I can send you no papers from Kansas. 
We have two published here and they never get through Missouri. 

I wrote to you on the Ist day of June not to come to Kansas 
until you could hear from me again. Since then I wrote to you 
twice, I think, repeating the same, and I now repeat again. You & 
Mr. Nichols must not start until I tell you to come. I think mat- 


40. The two weeks preceding the date of this letter were marked by the capture of John 
Brown, Jr., and Jason Brown, and their subsequent imprisonment at Lecompton, the battle of 
Black ‘Jack, the Free-State attack on Franklin and the sack of Osawatomie. 

41. John W. Whitfield was a leader of the Proslavery forces in Kansas. Col. Edwin 
Vose Sumner was stationed at this time at Fort Leavenworth. For a brief biographical sketch 
of the latter see The Kansas Historical Collections, v. 7, p. 393. 
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ters will take a more favorable turn in a few days, weeks at most. 
Yesterday—Sunday—the Ft. Riley Troops—Cannon and all—passed 
through this place on their way to the scene of strife. The Ft. 
Leavenworth troops have been in the field for some time. We are 
hourly expecting word of a sanguinary battle between the U. 8. 
Troops and the Border Ruffians. There will be about 1000 on a 
side—with Cannon, Dragoons, Infantry, &c., &c. upon each side and 
it will be a desperate battle. Look out for the news of the result. 
Should there be a fight there is no telling when the thing will end. 
Gen. Whitfield commands the Missouri forces, so I understand, and 
Col. Sumner the regulars. 

I have got 35 acres of corn and beans planted and tolerably well 
fenced. My house that blew down is pretty near done and will 
make a right pleasant place to live. 

I have recd. the 398$ spoken of in your last, all right. It will be 
enough to meet my present demands. 

We get accounts from the States that everything is there on fire. 
I think it is time. But the people of the States can have & do have 
no kind of idea the amount of suffering and outrage to which our 
people are subjected. A man must be here and go through the trials 
to appreciate them. 

But everything will come right in the morning. And Kansas will 
yet be not only a free state but the best state in the Union. Mark 
that. And if anybody in Meadville wants a home they can find no 
better country for a home than Kansas. I certainly can conceive of 
nothing better than Kansas has been all this spring. 

You shall hear from me again soon. In the mean time do not 
start for Kansas until I tell you to come. 

Love to all. 

As ever your aff. husband, C. K. Hotimay 

Of course you will tell Mr. Nichols the contents of this note— 
advising him also, not to start. 


Topeka Kansas 
June 22, 1856 
My Dear Wife— 

Yours of June 9th came to hand on Thursday last. It seems from 
your letter that you had not as yet received mine advising you not 
to come at the present or until you would hear from me again. 

You have doubtless recd. it before now. For the past few days 
things have been comparatively quiet. Col. Sumner drove the in- 
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vaders from Kansas and is now encamped with his troops on the 
border of Missouri. Eight proslavery ruffians were killed near Os- 
sawatomie this week by two Wisconsin men—and Gov. Shannon’s 
resignation (so reported) are the latest items for this week. We 
have escaped arrests and indictments at this place for the present. 
How long we can remain thus I know not. But not long. On the 
2d & 3d of July there will be a large mass convention at this place 
and on the 4th the Gen. Assembly will convene. This may be con- 
sidered a pretext for the renewal of trouble but I hope not. You & 
Mr. Nichols must not think of coming until] after the fourth. In the 
meantime you will hear from me, or as I before wrote you, do not 
start until I tell you to come. My crops look very well. 

I certainly never saw—neither could I dream of a better country 
than Kansas. 

Keep writing often. Love to all. 
Your aff. & faithful husband 
C. K. Hotimay 


Topeka July 2, 1856 
My Dear Wife 

I have only time to write a line to you in answer to yours of 
June 15th reed. yesterday. 

I am equally sorry with you that things are as they are and that 
your arrangements of coming out here were so suddenly thwarted 
by my letter of the 1st of June. While our difficulties have to a 
certain extent subsided, yet they [are] not over I fear. While I 
write men are crowding into Topeka by hundreds to be present at a 
Mass Convention tomorrow, and at the convening of the session of 
the Gen. Assembly on the day after. Within one half mile of town, 
on the one side is a detachment from Ft. Leavenworth of some 200 
U. 8. Dragoons and one mile & a half on the other side a detach- 
ment from Ft. Riley of 200 to 300 Dragoons and batteries of can- 
non. Their united force will consist tomorrow of about 800 to 1200 
Dragoons besides several batteries of artillery. It is greatly feared 
there will be difficulty. 

The Gen. Ass. is determined to meet but will not take any ag- 
gressive movement.*? 

So far as the present would seem to indicate it is just as well you 
are not here—and a little better although for myself I would greatly 
desire you to be with me. 


42. The xe A — ges met at Topeka on July 4, but was dispersed by federal 
troops under Colonel S 
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I will try and drop you a note again by Fridays mail. 

Recently two companies from the states—Illinois of 69, Ohio of 
80—have been disarmed and sent back on the Mo. River. This far 
transcends any other outrage to which we have been subjected. 
Whether the people of the states will stand this remains to be seen 
but I suppose the most they can do is to pass a few silly resolutions 
as usual. It has got to be perfectly intolerable when citizens from 
Ohio, Ills. or Pa. dare not emigrate to Kansas. 

Kiss baby Lillie for me and remember me to all friends. 

As ever your aff. husband 
C. K. Hotimay 


St. Lawrence Hotel 
Philadelphia, July 30/56 
My Dear Wife— 

A pressure of business has prevented me addressing you until 
today.** 

I left Meadville, as you will remember, on Wednesday morn. 
Reached Pittsburgh Thursday morning & Harrisburgh Thursday 
evening at about the time I expected. Found Gov. Roberts ** await- 
ing me. The State Ex. Com. being chiefly at Philadelphia we con- 
cluded to come on here and accordingly left H——h at 1 P. M. 
Friday arriving here at 7 P. M. same day. Next day saw the Com- 
mittee except Charles Gibbons Esq.** who was visiting at Cape May. 

The Committee telegraphed to Gibbons, but he could not return 
before Monday. Saturday evening both Roberts & I spoke before 
the Central Fremont club at Head Quarters. Sunday we spent with 
a most excellent gentleman, Wm. Morris Davis Esq., a member of 
the Committee, at his residence seven miles in the country. In the 
afternoon of the same day, Mr. Davis family & ourselves met quite 
a number of gentlemen & ladies at a brothers of Mr. Davis at tea. 
They were mostly Quakers. Among the guests was Hon. Chas. 
Sumner, senator from Mass., who was so brutally beaten by Brooks 
of S. C. 


48. On July 7, Holliday went to Pennsylvania to visit his family and arrange for their 
removal to the territory. Almost immediately upon his arrival he was pressed into service in 
the campaign in that state of John C. Fremont for the presidency on the Republican ticket. 

On January 20, 1891, Holliday delivered an address before the Kansas State Historical 
Society on the presidential campaign of 1856 with particular reference to the Fremont campaign 
in which he participated. This address has been published in The Kansas Historical Collec- 
tions, v. 5, pp. 48-60. 

44. William Y. Roberts, a native of Pennsylvania, located at Big Springs, Douglas county, 
in the summer of 1855 and took an active part in territorial affairs of the succeeding years. 
He was elected lieutenant-governor under the Topeka constitution. Holliday has referred to 
him as his running mate throughout the entire Fremont campaign. 

45. Charles Gibbons, a Quaker, was chairman of the Pennsylvania Republican state 
committee in 1856, 
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Monday evening we met the Committee to make arrangements 
for stumping the state. Last evening we went to Westchester, 30 
miles in the country, & spoke afternoon & evening to large & en- 
thusiastic audiences. The four succeeding evenings this week we 
were announced to speak in this city. It is then our intention to try 
& make a move for western counties commencing at Erie on the 5th 
day Aug. This will bring us to Meadville about next Wednesday. 

We have not concluded our arrangements yet with the committee 
but they are exceedingly anxious to have us canvass the state. If 
you should write me here address me at “St. Lawrence Hotel,” 
Philadelphia. As ever 

Your aff. husband C. K. Hoiumay 


Monongahela House Pittsburgh 
Oct. 17, 1856 
Dear Wife— 

I beg your pardon for neglecting you so long. But I have not had 
one moment of time to write for the past two weeks except the last 
day or two and then I felt little like writing to anybody. 

Since writing I have been down through Fayette & Green & 
Washington counties speaking twice nearly every day. 

The election is over. The result disappoints me. From all I could 
learn I was in hopes of carrying Penna. by 20,000 maj. As it is 
the result is very doubtful though the latest advices this morning 
lead us to hope & believe that the Republicans have carried the state 
by a small maj.—say 500 to 2000. I care not now how small the 
maj. may be. If we only have a maj. it will enable us to carry the 
state in Nov. for Fremont.** I expect to leave for Phila. soon— per- 
haps tonight—will see you in a couple of weeks at farthest. 

At present it looks very much against your going to Kansas this 
fall owing to the very unsettled condition of things there. 

If the people endorse this system of Border Ruffianism at the bal- 
lot box, I don’t know what will become of our Kansas people. 

May God direct the hearts & minds of the people to do right in 
the coming contest should be the prayer of every honest man & 
woman in the country. 

But we must “labor & wait.” I found Gov. Roberts’ sister to be 
a very fine woman & very fine people generally in that section of 


country. 


46. The Democrats carried the state of Pennsylvania in the October election, but their 
victory was not conceded by the opposition for nearly a week. Holliday, ‘“The Presidential 
paign of 1856—the Fremont Campaign,” Kansas Historical Collections, v. 5, p. 54. 
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I hope your visit proved very pleasant in Ohio. : 

Write me immediately at Philadelphia, care of the “St. Lawrence 
Hotel” but you need not send any of my letters. You can extract 
from them as before. It may be possible that I will return im- 
mediately from Phila. and confine my labors the balance of the cam- 
paign to Crawford, Warren & adjoining counties. 

Your aff. husband C. K. Houtumay 


Monongahela House 
Pittsburgh Pa. 
Oct. 19, 1856 
My Dear Wife— 

I am still at Pittsburgh and quite well. I expect to leave for 
Philadelphia tomorrow taking the counties as I go so that I will not, 
perhaps, arrive there for some days. Judge Church, D. A. Finney, 
J. W. Farrelly, and others from your section of country are now here. 
None of them knew whether you had got home or not. 

I hope you and the baby are well. I am very anxious to hear 
from you, and yesterday thought I would try and go to Crawford 
and speak there the balance of the campaign, but have finally con- 
cluded we had better go East. There is little probability of your 
going to Kansas this fall—owing to the lamentable condition of 
things there. I scarcely now see any hopes of avoiding civil war, 
growing out [of] the course pursued in Kansas by the Administration 
at Washington. 

Penna. has gone against us by a majority of about 1000 out of 
400,000 votes. This is not defeat—and I shall certainly hope that 
Fremont will carry the state in November. If he don’t may God 
have mercy on us. 

Be of good cheer Mary. I will be with you in a couple of weeks 
now. Kiss Lillie for me. And give my love to all the folks. 

Write me at “St. Lawrence Hotel,” Philadelphia, Pa. 

Your aff. & faithful husband 
C. K. Hotimay 


Howard Hotel New York 
Oct. 23, 1856 
My Dear Wife— 
I arrived in this city yesterday morning. Will leave again this 
evening for Phila. Everything looks well for the Fremont ticket— 
particularly in Penna. 
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I am well—will write to you again from Phila. In the meantime 
keep in good cheer for all will go well. I have just called upon 
“Jessie” Fremont—John C. not at home. Yours as ever 

C. K. Hotumay 


Girard House 
Phila. Penna. 
Oct. 26, 1856 
My Dear Wife— 

I wrote you from the Howard Hotel New York, last Thursday 
I believe. On Friday night I returned to this city and am stopping 
at the Girard instead of at the St. Lawrence—as I had suggested 
I would stop. I have been to the St. Lawrence but found no letters 
from you as I had hoped. I don’t know how long I will remain here. 
I may leave tomorrow, perhaps not until after the election. If I 
were at Meadville I would be very glad, but we have made arrange- 
ments for a Kansas meeting at Boston on the 5th day of Nov. and it 
will be cheaper to remain here & then go on to Boston, than to re- 
turn to Meadville & go from there. We have spoken but little since 
the 14th election and we will not speak much more. The time for 
speaking is past—and for action, private action, arrived. 

Things look mixed in Penna. but I am still in hopes that Fremont 
will carry the state. The union that was effected at Harrisburg on 
last Wednesday would seem to indicate such a result.*7 I pray God 
it may be true, for I cannot tolerate the idea that the great state of 
Penna. will deliberately endorse this infamous Administration and 
all the crimes that are known to civil society. But we shall see. 
We shall know all on the 4th of Nov. Until then I shall hope for the 
best—believing that truth must prevail. 

I have not yet been able to ascertain what I shall realize from the 
Committee. I will try and learn tomorrow. I am afraid I have got 
about all I shall get. I hope not. 

I will be here in all probability for some days. Hence you can 
address me at this place—“Girard House,” Phila—or I will be at 
Boston on the 5th of Nov. and you can address me at that time there 
—at the “Marlboro’ House,” Boston, Mass. 

Kiss Lillie. My love to all. 

Your aff. & faithful husband 
C. K. Houuay 


47. The union here referred to was a somewhat intricate plan devised by the Republican 
and American parties of Pennsylvania, acting together, by which they hoped to defeat 
Buchanan in that state. Buchanan, however, won a sweeping victory.—Holliday, op. cit., p. 55. 
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Council Chamber 
Lawrence Jan. 30, 1859** 
Dear Mary— 

Your letter of the 17th inst. came to hand a day or two since; and 
you may rest assured that I was very glad to hear from you and of 
your safe arrival at home; I was also glad to learn of the good health 
of all your friends. 

Your expenses have not much exceeded what I supposed they 
would be, but I certainly do not like the way G—— acted in borrow- 
ing the money from you which I had just borrowed from him. He 
has been down two or three times since he returned from Leaven- 
worth but he said nothing about it to me. But let that pass for the 
present. 

I am still at Lawrence. The Legislature will close its session in 
two weeks from yesterday unless we should get an extension of time 
from Congress. We have petitioned for twenty days more, and I 
see a bill was introduced into the Senate to that effect. But it is 
very doubtful about its passage. 

The Legislature is working very hard; and as a general thing very 
acceptably. I suceeded in carrying through four very important 
measures—one electing a Board of Commissioners to codify the 
Laws, another annexing all that part of Nebraska which lies south 
of the Platte River to Kansas,*® another calling a new Constitutional 
Convention, and the other locating permanently the County Seat of 
Shawnee County at Topeka.5° The Topeka boys fired off their 
cannon, held a public meeting, and had a good time generally upon 
the passage of this latter bill. The Tecumseh people of course were 
very angry, and fought the bill from day to day in the Legislature 
and before the Governor, but it did not succeed. I argued the ques- 
tion for half a day before the Governor, against Judge Hoogland and 
others, and finally obtained the Governor’s signature to the bill. 


48. No record has been found of the exact date of Mary Holliday’s removal to the 
territory, but since Holliday went to Pennsylvania in the autumn of 1856 to bring his family 
back, it is quite possible that she came in that year. There are no letters addressed to her 
after October, 1856, until January 30, 1859, when she was visiting her former home at 
Meadville. Holliday was at that time a member of the territorial legislature of 1859. 


49. G. W. Martin, in his “The Boundary Lines of Kansas,” Kansas Historical Collections, 
v. 11, p. 68, points out the anomaly of this Free-State legislature petitioning for the an- 
nexation of southern Nebraska, while the Free-State members in the Wyandotte constitutional 
convention bitterly opposed it. The vote of the constitutional convention on the measure 
was 29 against, 19 for. 


50. The first territorial legislature designated Tecumseh the county seat of Shawnee county. 
The people of the county, however, with the exception of residents of Tecumseh, were 
generally opposed to that selection The question of location was submitted to popular vote 
on October 4, 1858, and the poll books were returnable to the office of the probate judge, 
held at that time by Edward Hoogland, a resident of Tecumseh. The election had been 
clearly in favor of Topeka but Hoogland withheld publication of the vote until December 
and then declared the election illegal and fraudulent. The act of the legislature, referred to 
by Holliday, settled the dispute in favor of Topeka. 
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Hoogland is trying all he can to upset the arrangement; but he wont 
succeed. 

There is much trouble in the Southern part of the Territory. There 
was a battle fought a few days since in Lynn Co." in which it is re- 
ported that ten or twelve men were killed; but I think this will be 
found to be exaggerated. 

The emigration is already beginning to set in for Pikes Peak. It 
will reach a full hundred thousand. 

I have not been at Topeka since I came down on the 2nd inst. I 
had intended to have gone up today but could not get time. 

I think I am not losing any friends here this winter. I have the 
entire confidence of the Council and to a great extent of the House 
of Rep. 

I have bought me a new frock coat and the finest military over- 
coat you ever saw. I was obliged to do this, as there is much more 
fine dressing here than last winter. The Eldridge House is fully 
open®*—and is very splendid, and elegantly furnished. It is as good 
a house as any in Cleveland and as large as all the Hotels in Mead- 
ville put together. It cost $76,000. 

The weather has been very fine all this winter—excepting a day 
or two it has been as mild as in September, and today is as bright 
and beautiful as a May day. 

Mrs. Smith & Mrs. Morrow made many inquiries about you; and 
offered many regrets that you were not going to spend the winter in 
Lawrence. I have not spoken to another lady in Lawrence since I 
have been here than the two above. Yes, I forgot Mrs. O’Donnell. 
She inquired about you and says she is going to Pikes Peak in the 
spring. I expect she will as her husband is going. He was out all 
summer and just returned a week or so ago. 


I send you the Daily Republican and hope you regularly re- 
ceive it. I wish you would send me some Meadville papers. We 
had better subscribe for one and after you read it send it to me. 

' They are rebuilding the Topeka bridge.™* 

Now I think I have given you all the news. . 

Yours as ever C. K. Hoiiimay 


51. Probably a reference to skirmishes in Linn county between a posse composed mainly 
of Missourians, acting under Marshal Russell, and Free-State men. The posse had been or- 
ganized to capture Free-State invaders of ‘Missouri. There were no fatalities.—Lawrence 
Republican, February 3, 1859. 


52. A “grand opening ball” was held at the Eldridge House on December $1, 1858. 


Holliday was a member of the committee on arrangements. Music was furnished by the 
Lawrence brass band. 


58. A bridge across the Kansas river at Lay we had been opened to traffic on May 1 
pens. On July y & of the a year, floodwaters lifted the structure from its piers and carried 
it downstream. An unsuccessful attempt to rebuild the bridge was made in 1859. 
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Council Chamber 
Sunday Feb. 6, 1859 
Dear Mary— 

Your second letter came to hand a day or two since. I have had 
no time to answer it until today. I was glad to learn that you and 
Lillie were well and enjoying yourselves so much. 

My own health is pretty good, although I am suffering somewhat 
from a cold, damp rooms and hard work. We have done a vast deal 
of labor this session; more, I venture to say, than ever a similar 
body performed in the same length of time. 

We are about completing up our work; and it is well that it is so 
for next Friday the Assembly adjourns by limitations. You had 
consequently better address me hereafter at Topeka. I still send 
you daily the Lawrence Republican, and hope you regularly receive 
it; as it will give you a full report of the proceedings of the Legis- 
lature, as well as matters and things in general. 

Last night there was a grand festival at the Eldridge House. 
Speeches, talks &c. I was not present although one of the Commit- 
tee of arrangements. The reason I was not present is because you 
were not there. There has been more trouble since I wrote you last, 
almost wholly in the negro line, and amounts to little or nothing. 
John Doy & son of this place were going to Nebraska with 15 run- 
away slaves, and were overtaken and carried into Missouri, and are 
now at Weston awaiting their trial.54 “Old John Brown” was also 
running off with some 15 or 20 more when Dr. Woods of Lecompton 
and a number of others took after him, but failed to catch him.™ 
The troubles in the south part of the Territory seem to have ceased. 
At Leavenworth a negro named “Charley Fisher” was stolen and 
taken into Mo.** He afterwards escaped, and returned to Leaven- 
worth. He was then arrested as a fugitive slave and while guarded 
as such the door of his room was broken open, his keepers knocked 
down, and he carried off to Nebraska or elsewhere as no word has 
been received concerning him since. 

I have not been up to Topeka since I came down. But I hear 
from there frequently, and learn that everything is going off well. 

Oh, I almost forgot to mention that yesterday in half a minutes 


54. For accounts of the subsequent rescue of Doctor Doy, see “The Rescue of Dr. John 
W. Doy,” by James B. Abbott, Kansas Historical Collections, v. 4, pp. 312-328; and ‘The 
Doy Rescue,’’ by Theodore Gardner, ibid., v. 17, pp. 851- 855. 

55. This trip out of the territory with eleven slaves, captured in Missouri, was actually 
Brown's farewell to Kansas. A. P. Wood led a posse from Atchison in an attempt to intercept 
the band on its way north, but Brown successfully eluded his pursuers. 

56. Charley Fisher, an all tive slave from Louisiana, was kidnapped in Leaven- 
worth and taken to Missouri. Fae away . his tors and returned to the territory. 
A further effort was made to pF him, but he escaped rom the territory. After the Civil 
War he was a state senator in Mississippi.— Andreas’ History ef Kansas, pp. 427-428. 
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time a bill was introduced into the Council & passed clear through 
under a suspension of rules, divorcing Josephine Branscomb from 
the man she married 6 or 8 months ago. It then went to the House 
of Representatives, and with equal dispatch, and no discussion, went 
through there. In all there was not exceeding 15 or 20 minutes in 
making Miss Branscomb a single woman. It only wants the signa- 
ture of the Governor to become a law; and this it will doubtless 
receive.** 

The Constitutional Convention is to be held at Wyandotte, in 
July next. I tried all I could to get it at Topeka, but hadn’t strength 
enough. Winants has been here all week. He wanted me to recom- 
mend him to the Gov. for Probate Judge in place of Hoogland—and 
got very angry because I would not do so. He then went off and 
got drunk and Patrick had to put him to bed at ten o’clock in the 
morning. 

I don’t think of anything else just now. ‘ 

Yours as ever C. K. Hotumay 


Topeka Mch. 23, 1859 
Dear Mary— 

Day before yesterday (Monday) I took my first meal at my new 
boarding place—that is to say with Mr. Frazier in my own house. 
I am now writing from the room I occupy, which is the large front 
chamber up stairs. I have got one of our good bedsteads, straw 
bed, card table and two chairs in my room. They will be better 
taken care of here than at James’. 

James is going on with the farm. He has sowed some 15 or 20 
acres of wheat and is now plowing for corn. It may be that he will 
do aed eins I still i it. ” commences ame however. 


It will " difficult ii me to tell ‘what or a I am going to ie 
until after the Osawatomie Republican Convention on the 18th of 
May. I may be sacrificed at that convention and may have to shape 
my course differently from what I otherwise would. 

We have nothing new in town. Weather is very fine—perfectly 
spring like. Thousands upon thousands are going to Pike’s Peak. 

I have had this house painted in the inside and two rooms papered. 
It looks very nice. The folks I live with seem to be very clever 
people. 

Let me hear from you very often. 

Yours truly C. K. Hoitimay 


57. Divorces were granted by the 7 before the passage of the act of February 27, 
1860, vesting the power in the district 
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Wyandotte, July 14, 1859°* 
Dear Mary— 

I have now been at this place just one week—looking after Capital 
matters, and my political prospects.°® In a day or two the Capital 
question will be decided. Today the chances are altogether in our 
favor and I now think we will get the Capital located at our place. 
But the trickery of politicians may change this expectation. I have 
said or done little for myself since here. I have no doubt my ad- 
vocacy of the Capital matter will materially injure my political 
prospects, but if the Convention will locate the Capital for 5 years 
at Topeka (what we ask) I am willing to be defeated for a year or 
two to come. . . . Every boat that arrives at the Wyandotte 
levee I go to see if you are not on board. 

I have, some how or other, had great confidence that you would 
come here during the sitting of the Convention but as yet you ar- 
rive not. 

We have had some fine showers recently—but today is as hot as 
I think I ever saw it. It is almost difficult to move around. 

The Convention will not adjourn before the close of next 
week, perhaps not for two weeks to come. 


C. K. Hotumay 


Wyandotte July 24, 1859 
Dear Mary— 

I dropped you a line yesterday informing you of the important 
fact that the Convention has located the Capital at Topeka. This 
is certainly a great triumph—and will greatly enhance the prospects 
of our town and of our property. 

It kills me politically, however, for a time at least—but present 
pecuniary good is worth more to me than prospective political posi- 
tion. 

os Tomorrow night we give a supper to the Topeka friends 
—soon after which I will return to Topeka. 

Yours asever ... C. K. Hotumay 


58. The Wyandotte constitutional convention was in session in Wyandotte at this time. 


59. In a letter dated March 81, 1859, not here reproduced because of its lack of general 
interest, Holliday stated: “I intend to shape my course either for delegate or governor. . . . 
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Evcene F. Ware! 


CAME out of the army in bad shape. I had a wound that never 

healed. I was tired and used up and had a persistent attack of 
malaria. This came about this way: I was held in the army long 
after the war closed, and, having had service in the Indian country, 
was detailed on a great Indian peace commission. The so-called 
civilized tribes of the Indian territory at the beginning of the war 
had seceded from the United States, and many Indians had joined 
the Confederacy. Others had declared for the Union and had gone 
into Indian Union regiments. When the war closed these soldiers 
had been hostilely opposed to each other. So, the administration 
determined to have a grand peace convention and pow-wow at Fort 
Smith, Ark., and a large number of commissioners were chosen and 
I was made one of the party. 

Most of the members of the party went up the Arkansas river in 
a small boat, but the party to which I was attached, went overland 
from Fort Leavenworth south to Fort Smith. We had cavalry 
horses and ambulances and an escort of a hundred regular cavalry. 
Of our party, there were Gen. W. S. Harney, Gen. J. G. Blunt, 
Gen. R. B. Mitchell, Gen. C. W. Blair and myself. There was an- 
other party that joined us en route, composed of General Du Bois 
and Grant’s Indian staff officer (Col. Barker), who was said to be 
the chief of the Six Nations of New York. With them were several 
regular army officers whose names I have forgotten, and with the 
party was Ben McDonald, of Fort Scott, whose brother afterwards 
became senator from Arkansas. There was also Perry Fuller of 

1. This paper, giving an account of Mr. Ware's early experiences in Kansas, was written 
yg years before his death. Through the courtesy of his children it is here published for 

e first time. 

Eugene Fitch Ware was born at Hartford, Conn., May 29, 1841. While still a boy his 
parents moved to Burlington, Iowa. He enlisted in the First lowa infantry at the beginning 
of the war and subsequently served successively in the Fourth Iowa cavalry and the Seventh 
Iowa cavalry, being mustered out as captain. In 1867 he came to Kansas and took land in 
Cherokee county, where, in addition to farming, he studied law and was admitted to the 
bar in 1871. He edited the Fort Scott Monitor in 1872 and the next year opened a law office 
in Fort Scott. It was also at this time that he began writing poetry under the name “Iron- 
quill.” He was married to Miss Jeanette S. Huntington, of Rochester, N. Y., in 1874. He 
was active in politics, being twice elected to the state senate, and in 1888 he was presidential 
elector-at- large for Kansas. In 1893 Mr. Ware moved to Topeka, joining the firm of Gleed 
& Gleed, and in 1902 President Theodore Roosevelt appointed him United States commissioner 
of pensions. On retiring from this position in 1905 he returned to Topeka, resuming the 
Practice of law. In 1907 he moved to Kansas City, and formed a law partnership with his 
son. In es spring of 1911 he retired to his farm and on July i of that year he died at 

e, 

See “Eugene Fitch Ware,”’ by C. S. Gleed, Kansas Historical Collections, v. 18, pp. 19-41; 

“Acceptance [of Bronze Bust of Mr. Ware] on Behalf of the Historical Society,” by William 


E. Connelley, ibid., pp. 42-51; “Bugene Fitch Ware as a Literary Man,” by C. E. Cory, 
ibid., pp. 52-64; “Eugene Ware,” by Judge J. 8. West, ibid., pp. 65-71. 
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Kansas who was collector of the port at New Orleans and who had 
had much experience in trading with the Indians. In fact, the whole 
party was composed of those who had had Indian experience. 

We went down through the country. After passing Fort Scott 
going south, there were no more houses or habitations until we got 
down to Fort Gibson. The war had cleaned out about everything 
and there was nothing between Fort Gibson and Fort Smith. Ben 
McDonald and I, while en route through the Indian territory, went 
fishing one evening in Grand river and were fired on from the brush 
after dark, but neither was hit. When we got to Fort Smith, we 
camped down in the Arkansas river bottom and almost every person 
sooner or later was ill. This trip was in the fall of 1865. We after- 
wards returned by the same route to Fort Leavenworth. Generals 
Harney and Mitchell rode in my ambulance. The peace convention 
was a very great success and quite a number of Indians were gath- 
ered together; and the proceedings were very interesting. 

The Osage Indians at that time were uncivilized blanket Indians 
and had their delegates to the convention in true aboriginal style. 

My duties at Fort Leavenworth were very onerous, and after my 
return thereto a low malarial fever hung upon me, which, while it 
did not incapacitate me for serving, wore me down until I was very 
lean. In addition, an old army wound made matters still more un- 
pleasant for me. Thus, when I was mustered out in the summer of 
1866, I was about used up. I went to Doctor Nassau, the celebrated 
surgeon of the Ninth Iowa cavalry, who lived in Burlington, which 
was then my home; he started in to cure me with relays of quinine. 

In the meantime, I was offered a position upon the Burlington 
Hawk Eye, which was then perhaps the leading paper of Iowa. 
I worked along and doctored as I worked and thought that I was 
improving. The work became more burdensome and yet more at- 
tractive and I was soon overworking. The editor of the paper was 
arranging to get a government position and he piled on to me, from 
time to time, more and more work until I found myself doing most 
of it, and making considerable reputation at a great cost to my 
health. Finally, Doctor Nassau started in on arsenic, saying that 
my malarial symptoms were such that quinine would not control 
them, so for about two months he gave me arsenic and I kept hard 
at work and became about the whole thing on the paper. After a 
while Doctor Nassau said that he could not use arsenic any more, 
that its effects were cumulative and that he must try strychnine. 
This went on until I went to the doctor and told him that while I 
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was proud of the success I had made in the paper, I had gotten to 
that point of nervousness and emaciation where I was afraid I was 
going to collapse. He gave me a very careful examination and told 
me that I had brought out of the army a variety of malarial trouble 
that I would never get rid of, and which would take me into my 
grave unless I abandoned work and went to living in the open air 
and put in all my time at acquiring health. 

In the meantime the editor of the paper, Mr. Beardsley, had been 
detailed to a bureau in Washington at a fine salary and I was prac- 
tically in control. The paper was being quoted a great deal and 
when I went to the manager, who ran the finances and took care of 
the stockholders, he thought I was trying to get a raise of salary 
and he asked me how much I wanted. When I told him that my 
salary was very satisfactory, for I was getting a good one, he ap- 
peared to be very much worried and asked me to stay a little while 
until he could make some arrangements. I agreed to stay a few 
days. Finally he came to me and told me he would pay me any 
sum I wanted, if it was anywhere within reason, and when I told 
him that my health was my only consideration he appeared to be 
very much worried over it. Doctor Nassau found fault with my 
remaining with the paper and told me that I must get right out, 
stop every kind of work, live in the open air and drink a compound 
which he said he would prepare for me. He advised me to wait no 
longer. Among other things he said, “Get on your horse and ride 
across the state to Council Bluffs and back. Go leisurely and do 
nothing but ride your horse.” 

Just at this juncture, a peculiar circumstance took place. A Mr. 
Campbell came to me and introduced himself. He said: “You 
served in the army with my two boys and they think a great deal 
of you, and I have been talking business with them and I have come 
to make you a proposition.” Then he continued: “I have $18,000 
lying idle over there” (pointing to the building of Coolbaugh and 
Brook’s Bank. This Coolbaugh was afterwards the prominent 
Chicago banker who killed himself on the Douglas monument and 
whose daughter was the wife of the United States Chief Justice 
M. W. Fuller). Then he continued: “I want to go down into south- 
western Missouri where you and my boys were soldiering part of 
the time in the army, and I will buy a lot of cattle for you and my 
two boys to take charge of. I will divide the profits, one fourth to 
me, one fourth to you, each of my boys one fourth. All you will have 
to do is to furnish your own horse and your own board, and you, 
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Mr. Ware, will have to keep the books and look after the finances. 
My boys want you in and are willing to go down there in this sort 
of a scheme if you will go along, and it won’t cost you much of any- 
thing; and there is a whole lot of money in it and if you will say that 
you will go, I shall get up a fine traveling wagon and we will go 
right on down overland.” (There were no railroads yet into that 
country.) “We shall pick out some good places and then go over 
into Kansas and buy stock. The country down there has been so 
cleaned out by the war that you won’t have many neighbors, but 
will have lots of cattle range.” 

I made an appointment with Mr. Campbell for another talk and 
went to Doctor Nassau. He said: “It is just the thing for you; 
two or three years of that kind of life will bring you out all right 
and make a new man of you. Otherwise you are liable to slip into 
your grave at any time.” I notified Mr. Campbell to get ready 
and I would go with him, but he was delayed. 

In the meantime I worked off and on about the Hawk Eye office 
as I could, until the first thing I knew I was not able to work any 
more and was laid up. My nerves had gone all to pieces. I was 
very weak, lean and irritable and had about made up my mind that 
I could not stand the trip, when Mr. Campbell, with his two boys, 
drove into town with a fine covered wagon and a fine pair of horses 
and a nice sleeping outfit in the wagon. I had brought out of the 
army my old cavalry horse that had been born on Andrew Jackson’s 
hermitage farm in Tennessee. It was a magnificent large black 
animal with curly mane and tail; about the best and most in- 
telligent horse I ever knew. I threw my leather trunk into the 
wagon, got on my horse, “Old Bill,” and into my McClellan saddle, 
and off we started just as the grass was beginning to peep in the 
early spring. With me was a jug of Doctor Nassau’s preparation. 
It was whisky with from fifteen to twenty different kind of bitters. 
He gave me the formula on a piece of paper which I retained for 
years. I can remember now only the Peruvian bark, cammomile 
flower, dandelion, quassia, gentian and boneset. There were a lot 
more of the ingredients, but I do not remember them. He told 
me to drink just as much of it as I could; the injunction was a joke. 
No man could drink over a tablespoonful at a time and no man 
could have nerve to drink a spoonful oftener than once in two hours. 
It was absolutely the worst decoction I ever saw or heard of and 
had no tendency to produce dissipation. 

We started southwest of Burlington, I riding ahead on my horse 
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and swapping to rest in the wagon, for I tired easily and was thor- 
oughly used up. But I said nothing about my matters to my 
associates and made no complaint. I had along with me my mili- 
tary rubber poncho and I made it a point to stay on horseback as 
much as possible. 

We went overland to Memphis, Mo.; thence to Kirksville, thence 
started south, but rains set in and we were held up by high waters 
and bad roads. When we got well down into northern Missouri, 
we struck a new condition of things. The “Klu Klux Klan” was 
organizing. Returning Confederate soldiers were passing and re- 
passing on the road. Little bunches of them were together and 
would come into our camp and want to know where we were going 
and why we did not stay home. One evening when we had gotten 
nearly to Keytesville a gang of armed fellows came into camp and 
one of them, raising up what appeared to be a military carbine, 
began pointing it at one after another of us and said “Just see how 
easy I could kill a Yankee.” No remonstrance seemed to prevail 
and he kept this up for about half an hour. There were seven of 
them and old Mr. Campbell was frightened almost to death. We 
made very slow progress on the trip and this manner of visit and 
attempted intimidation kept up. The people told us to go back 
north and that they did not want us down there. They would not 
sell us horse feed and would not sell us butter or eggs. Things got 
in such a way that Mr. Campbell proposed to drive farther west and 
said that he would not cross the Missouri river east of Lexington. 
One of the Campbell boys in the wagon had a double-barrelled 
shotgun and I went out and shot some quail and prairie chickens 
and broiled them for the old gentleman, who was then about 65 
years of age. The constant rains, our slow progress, the newness 
of the country, the fact that there was hardly any bridges and those 
that were had been destroyed by the war, caused Mr. Campbell to 
get melancholy. 

As we were going southwest we all at once crossed on a high 
prairie a north and south road that appeared very much traveled. 
All at once Mr. Campbell, who was sitting in the front seat with his 
son, directed his son to turn to the right and follow the main road 
to the right, going north. I spoke and asked what was the cause 
of it. He said: “I am not going to go any farther south.” I 
began to remonstrate and told him that we had passed through the 
worst country of our trip, that when we got out towards south- 
eastern Kansas, it would be better. But the old gentleman was 
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obdurate and said: “I am going back to Iowa; not a cent will I put 
into such a country as Missouri. I will not invest a dollar in such 
a state.” The boys began to protest to their father against going 
back and a very angry controversy arose between them to which I 
was a silent spectator. When we had passed through Kirksville I 
had received a lot of letters from my sister, because we had made 
very slow progress, and among them were a great number of clip- 
pings which had been gathered from the state papers and published 
in the Hawk Eye, very complimentary to me and very much re- 
gretting that my failure in health had deprived the state press of my 
services, etc. The clipping spoke complimentary and told of my 
going down south for my health. 

Under these circumstances, I could not very well afford to go back 
to Iowa. So, at a certain point of the debate between the old 
gentleman and his boys, I chipped in and said: “I do not believe 
that I care to go back to Iowa and if you want to go back, you 
can just leave my trunk here at the cross roads.” The old gentle- 
man hesitated for a while and then said: “We are going back.” 
So, I let down the end gate of the wagon, took out my trunk and 
jug and said: “I am not going back. If you want to go back, 
you go.” 

I sat on my trunk, holding my saddle horse by the bridle rein, 
while the boys protested with their father. All at once the old 
gentleman turned to me and said, “If you leave me here, you have to 
pay for your board on the trip.” Then he took a book out of his 
pocket and began to figure and the boys said: “Don’t pay him a 
cent.” Finally he figured up that I owed him $7.94 as my share of 
subsistence which I should now pay him because I had deserted 
him. I got ready to pay, but the boys would not permit it; both 
of them said: “Don’t pay him a cent.” The boys did not want to 
go back, but finally the old gentleman said, “This is my outfit and 
everything belongs to me and I order you to get into the wagon 
and take me back home.” The boys and the old gentleman, still 
quarreling, got into the wagon, turned northward and soon dis- 
appeared over the prairie, and I have never heard of them or any- 
thing about them from that day to this. I only know that the boys 
told the old gentleman that they were ashamed of the way he was 
treating me and that they wanted me to understand that they did 
not approve of it. What I blamed them for, however, was that they 
did not get out and stay with me because if they had shown the 
right kind of grit, the occurrence would not have happened, but the 
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old gentleman had a great deal of money and was tyrannical and 
the boys were afraid to have a rupture with him. So, there I was 
sitting on my trunk on the prairie in a new country and only one 
house in sight and that far down south on the road. 

As I sat on my trunk holding my horse, I cogitated what to do. 
I could not carry the trunk with me and so had to stay with it, and 
I thought I would have to wait until some farm wagon drove by. 

After while a man came from a northern direction, driving a team 
of horses to a farm wagon without any bed on it. He was riding on 
the rear hounds of the wagon. I asked him if he could haul my trunk 
to the house, which I saw far to the south, in the direction in which 
he was going. I then told him I would pay him for it. He assented 
and we got the trunk and jug aboard. He was very inquisitive in 
knowing who I was and where I was going and how I happened to 
be out on the prairie all alone with a trunk and what I had in the 
jug. I told him briefly that we had started down from Iowa to 
southern Missouri and that my people had backed out and had gone 
back and that I wanted to go on. I asked him if there was any 
work that could be done in that part of the country or if anybody 
wanted any help. He said there was a man down in the timber who 
was trying to find somebody who could burn brick; that he had 
started a brick kiln and had gotten the brick all in ready to burn 
and the man who was to do it had left the country. 

Now it happened that I had seen brick burned often when I was a 
boy and was of the impression that all anybody had to do was to 
keep throwing in firewood, and I told the man that I would burn the 
kiln of brick and asked him to stop at the house when he came back 
and tell me if the man wanted me. So, when we got down to the 
house, he unloaded my trunk. I paid him a quarter in postal cur- 
rency and he went on. I then went to the house to make arrange- 
ments for stopping and told them I was to have a job for burning 
brick, but to my surprise they refused to permit me to stop or even 
to let me store my trunk. They evidently thought I had been a 
soldier which was perhaps visible in my outfit, McClellan saddle and 
poncho. I was very much put out for I did not see another house in 
the neighborhood and to my questions as to where they thought I 
might get a place to stay they simply told me they did not know. 
So I went out and sat on my trunk on the road and it was getting 
along towards noon. I did not know exactly what course to pursue 
and thought I would wait until the man in the wagon came back. 
I had waited until I was worried and discouraged, when looking to 
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the north I saw a row of whitetopped emigrant wagons coming down 
the road. I tied my horse to a post and walked up the road. As 
they came more visibly into sight I saw three men walking at the 
head of the train, about two hundred yards in advance, and all 
three of them had guns over their shoulders. Two of them had on 
what were then called “McClellan” army caps of an official cut. 
The Grand Army of the Republic had been organized the fall 
before and I was one of five charter members for Iowa. Just before 
I had left Burlington we had succeeded in forming a strong post and 
as these people appeared in view, by the time I had gotten within a 
hundred yards of them, I gave the G. A. R. hailing signal and it was 
responded to by the middle one of the three men who were marching 
ahead. On arriving, we shook hands, went off and had a private 
talk and I told him that I had been captain of Company F of the 
Seventh Iowa cavalry and he told me he had been a captain in 
Birges sharp shooters, a regiment that I well knew. His name was 
Warren and the man to whom he introduced me on his right was a 
brother-in-law, Mr. Wesley Tibbetts, and the other was the latter’s 
son-in-law. They said they were going down to southwestern Mis- 
souri to look at the country and pick up some cheap land. Without 
any trouble I entered into the following arrangement with them. 
They were to haul my trunk. I was to pay my share of mess board 
and my horse should pull in the team every third day, so my trunk 
was put in and off we went, the people at the house all standing 
and looking, two men and five women and several children in a 
large well built, two-story frame house, where I was so inhospitably 
received. I told the man whom we passed on the road that I could 
not stop to burn the brick and we went on a few miles and camped. 
Captain Warren and I went out to buy some provisions, but found 
the country pretty well desolated. We stopped at a house where a 
woman was baking some corn-bread in a Dutch oven on the coals 
on a hearth. The woman was about forty. She spoke about her 
husband who would soon be in. Finally she introduced us to a boy 
who was about eighteen, who she said was her husband. I asked 
if it were not her son instead of her husband and she said “No, I 
married him. What is a woman to do? My husband was killed 
during the war and there ain’t any more men around. They’ve all 
been killed, and what is a woman to do? Why, she has to do the 
best she can. There was not any body for me to marry except him 
and he makes me a pretty good husband even if I am old enough to 
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be his mother.” This is a true picture of the desolation of the 
country after the war, in its theater. 

We crossed the river near Brunswick and went on down south, 
turning to the southwest until we got south not far from Lamar in 
western Missouri. The country was practically deserted. The 
chimneys were standing lonesomely everywhere. Constant talk of 
murders were heard of, and fights between returning soldiers. It 
would appear from what was told us that great outlawry prevailed. 
At this point a man coming from the southwest stopped us and 
asked us where we were going. He told us that the grasshoppers 
in Kansas were knee deep and when I ridiculed the idea he stuck 
to it. This was the last straw for several of the party who com- 
posed the train. Some turned northward and only three wagons of 
us went on. Captain Warren and I stayed together. 

Bacon was fifty cents a pound. There was no flour in the 
country and corn-meal was five cents a pound, sixty pounds for 
three dollars. 

Mr. Tibbetts had a relative at Carthage, as he supposed, so we 
went to Carthage, Mo. It had been so thoroughly desolated by the 
war that there was hardly anything left of it. A man from the 
wreck of some old buildings was putting up a little wooden frame 
structure which he said was to be a harness shop. Here we held a 
council of war and determined that we would quit Missouri. It 
was debated quite a while as to whether we should go to Springfield, 
Mo., or turn westward into Kansas. I think my voice turned the 
tide, for I advocated going into the Indian neutral lands south of 
Fort Scott, as I had heard that some settlers from Kansas had gone 
in and that there might be a prospect of the land being thrown open 
for settlement. So in we went, through what is now Cherokee 
county, Kansas, and went to the Neosho river and went into camp 
down near the mouth of Lightning creek, in what is now Cherokee 
county, about opposite Oswego. We just had to abandon Missouri. 
It looked to us then as an impossible country. 

At the place near where we camped another old soldier named 
Sidney S. Smith, afterwards a very prominent citizen of the county 
and for years county treasurer, had put up a log cabin and had 
started a farm. Captain Warren and I got on horse-back and 
leaving everything in camp started over the country to make a se- 
lection of land. There were but very few settlers in the county 
and those were along the water courses and were mostly union sol- 
diers of the late war. They wanted us to take up claims near them. 
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We rode over the county week after week. I took up a claim at the 
head of Deer creek, as a temporary expedient, because there was a 
settler near there named Betzer who would break out some prairie 
for me and I employed him to break me twenty acres for $80. 

Captain Warren found a man who wanted to sell out his claim 
with log cabin on it and he made a deal with him for $200. We 
wanted material for a house and as a man by the name of Motter 
below the mouth of Lightning creek had put up a little temporary 
sawmill, we concluded to cut some lumber and have it sawed up. 
We went to the Neosho river bottom and found a man who claimed 
a bottom quarter and he told us to go in and haul away all of the 
down dead timber that we wanted; that it would save him the 
trouble of clearing. We went down to look at the timber. It was 
a perfect mass of ancient dead trees lapping over each other. There 
had apparently never been a fire and the big black walnuts were 
overlapping each other on the ground, and the bushes and young 
trees were so dense among them that we could hardly get through. 
There were black walnuts that had evidently fallen over a hundred 
years before. 

Captain Warren and I picked out some fallen trees near the bank 
so that we could roll the logs to the river and commenced sawing 
up with a cross-cut saw, dry, thoroughly seasoned, black walnut 
logs, four feet in diameter. We worked about a month, got the logs 
into the river and got them sawed up into two-inch planks. It was 
the most beautiful lot of lumber I ever saw, but the work was very 
hard. The weather was hot in July, almost suffocating down in the 
timber, and the mosquitoes were in a perfect cloud. We built 
smudges to keep off the mosquitoes and worked in the heat and 
smoke. I was not yet strong enough to keep up with Captain War- 
ren and from time to time I hired a young man to assist me; but 
I was getting on my feet fast, and had drunk up my jug of bitters 
and had filled it at the Missouri river crossing. 

Our party had scattered. Captain Warren and I, while cutting 
the saw logs, slept up on the hay roof of the Smith stable above 
the range of the mosquitoes and we had a camp where we cooked 
fish, coffee and bacon, having our corn bread cooked in Mr. Smith’s 
log cabin. Our camp was under a large water-oak tree. The weather 
was hot and the work was hard, but we got through. A team came 
along one day as we were getting low on bacon and we bought a 
pound for fifty cents, all the bacon the teamster would sell, and 
Warren hung it up on a tree out on the end of a limb. Coming 
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home from work one evening, we saw a long, ravenous greyhound 
jumping up in the air to get that bacon. We yelled at the dog, but 
he was too far off. He finally got the bacon and sat down to eat it. 
His master came riding along on horse-back; the dog had run ahead 
of him. Warren said to the man: “What do you want for that 
dog?” ‘The man replied: “What will you give?” Warren said: 
“Fifty cents.” The man said: “He is yours.” Warren then turned 
to me and said, “Give me a quarter.” I asked: “What do we want 
that dog for?” Warren replied: “To get our bacon back.” So we 
bought the dog. The dog was a good one and Warren kept him. 
We caught lots of fine fish and almost lived on them. 

One day the Tibbetts party came down to hunt us and said that 
somebody had to go out east for family supplies, that there was 
neither bacon nor corn-meal left in the country. Warren agreed 
. that if I would go with Tibbetts and the wagon and get supplies, he 
would see that the logs were all put into lumber and piled up at the 
mill and I agreed to it. We started east and reached a store that 
had been opened on the route near the Missouri line. We stopped 
there to talk about food, and cornmeal was 6 cents a pound and 
bacon was 60, so we kept on east and we went east until we got 
well up into Missouri nearly a hundred miles east of Kansas. We 
struck a little new water mill up north of Springfield and bought 
corn-meal for $2 a bushel and bacon at 50 cents. We bought a 
little more than we thought we might need and we sold a store- 
keeper, back in Kansas, some of the meal for $2.50 and some of 
the bacon for 75 cents. 

When I got back, my lumber was piled up—my share, Warren’s 
share and the mill owner’s share. Mine were two-inch broad boards 
and I had them hauled up to my temporary claim where breaking 
was going on. About that time Warren got news that his wife 
would be in Sedalia on a certain day and said he would go up in an 
ox team and bring her back. There being no corn-meal in the 
country, or oats or horse feed except green grass, an ox team was 
the best rig. 

Just as we got ready to start a prolonged rain set in. The roads 
became impassable and we had to go up to Fort Scott on the ridges 
and it was then that I first got a good view of “Sun-Gold Section.” 
There was not a settler within miles of it and deer were very nu- 
merous and were playing around over the country plainly visible. 
I had determined to go up with Warren in his rig and ride my horse 
and get another supply of the doctor’s medicine. We arrived at 
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Sedalia. Warren loaded up his wife and a quantity of trunks and 
furniture and was about to start back. I made up my mind that I 
would ride on up to Burlington, Iowa, to tell my father and mother 
what a beautiful country I had found, and get them to sell out and 
move down into Kansas. The place I had considered the best was 
Fort Scott, through which town Warren and I took our ox team. 
I was feeling much better. The weather was cheerful and after I 
left Sedalia I made 40 miles a day on horseback and soon arrived 
in Burlington, having been gone about four months. 

I was feeling better on my return but somehow when I got to 
sleeping indoors and neglecting active outdoor exercise my bad 
feelings quickly returned. I had a consultation with Doctor Nassau 
and he told me that if I would continue his treatment, he felt sure 
of my recovery. About this time I got a letter from Captain Warren 
which stated that some men had jumped my claim, which gave me 
considerable solicitude. In the meantime I had depicted the ad- 
vantages of Fort Scott and southern Kansas to my parents and my 
father was inclined to consider a change. 

My father had been ill for some time and had discovered that his 
partner was getting away with him and my father desired some pre- 
text for selling out the business and dissolving the partnership. I 
may say that he afterwards did that and moved to Fort Scott, but 
I started with my horse back to Kansas. I went down to the Mis- 
sissippi river at Burlington, led my horse on to a steamboat bound 
for St. Louis and soon arrived there. All of the steamboats had 
horse stalls on the lower deck, together with feed, and there was 
much traffic of that kind. On arriving at St. Louis, the boat having 
made a quick trip, I led my horse on to a Kansas City boat and 
soon got up the river to Kansas City. From there I wrote Captain 
Warren that I was coming down to shoot both of them. In those 
days that was the way people talked, and down in the Indian 
country that was the way people did. I sent my letter to Oswego 
at which point, then only a village, Captain Warren got his mail, 
which ran every week. I then rode down on horse-back to Fort 
Scott and then I pushed on down to Captain Warren, making a ride 
of 145 miles. He had communicated my message and when I got to 
my place I found it deserted. The persons who had jumped it had 
moved off. 

I found my twenty acres broken out in good shape. I paid for the 
breaking, settled up with Captain Warren on our lumber deal, got 
my lumber and a lot of posts hauled up to my claim and then went 
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up to Fort Scott and worked at the harness business all winter until 
the first of March. Then, Kansas City being the nearest place, I 
hired a wagon to haul down from there to the claim a load of spring 
wheat and I hired a man to put it in. I came down to my claim 
and put up my black walnut shanty, ten feet wide and sixteen feet 
long, with a lean-to roof. One end of the shanty was occupied by 
a large sod fire-place which being built on the outside formed one 
side of the shanty. The four corners were made of black walnut 
posts about six inches in diameter. I let them down into the ground 
in a hole, dug with a post auger which I had bought. A visitor 
watching the performance said that I was building a very nice house 
and was “mortising the corners into the earth.” I bought a team 
of good horses, plows and other implements and started in sleeping, 
batching, and holding the claim until I could select something in the 
shape of a square section which I wanted for the whole family. 
As soon as my wheat was in and my garden planted I started out 
to find what I wanted. In the meanwhile other settlers had come in 
but they mostly settled along the creeks and stream beds. I went 
out and made continuous explorations of the country on the upland, 
doing what work was necessary at the Deer creek claim, but I rode 
constantly all over the county. I found several places which I 
thought would do; one down in the southern part of the county; 
one on the stream east of where Columbus now stands; but finally 
I picked out the hill on “Sun-Gold Section” and concluded that I 
would take up a square mile; a one quarter for myself, one quarter 
for father and one for each of my two brothers. There were 100 
square miles of vacant territory there and I had my choice. 

It was the country that I had seen the year before, 1867, when 
Warren and I went up to Fort Scott. During the time, and I think 
it was during the winter, the government had surveyed the town- 
ship lines of the Neutral land, but had not yet sectionized it. So in 
order to locate my land I hunted up a township corner, and by 
measuring a mile west I could get the section line. I first stepped 
it off and came quite close to it and made my plans in accordance 
with it. Afterwards a lone darkey, who lived down in the Indian 
territory, passed through. He was about twenty years of age and I 
hired him to help me. I went to Cherry creek about five miles 
below “Sun-Gold Section,” where there was some vacant timber 
and I cut foundation logs and hauled four of them up onto the N. E. 
quarter and afterwards went back and cut four more and put them 
on the rising ground of the S. W. quarter. 
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I also joined the Deer creek club and will briefly explain the 
pioneer law of the times. There being no civil organization of any 
kind, that is to say, no counties, townships or local officers, the 
people formed into clubs and by a majority vote made such local 
laws as they cared to have, based upon other laws of the state. 

The club ordered that for a person to take up a claim he must 
go on it personally with a witness and say he took it as his home- 
stead. In order to mark the place, a stake was driven down with 
the date and the man’s name on a piece of paper attached to the 
stake. It was very often that a simple envelope covering a letter 
that had been received slipped down over the stake. Within ten 
days a claimant must put on what was called the foundation of 
his house. He was supposed to build a log cabin on the land not 
less than 12 feet square. The foundation was four logs, not less 
than 12 feet each in length, put in square form on the land. Some- 
times these were merely poles, but the rule was that they should 
be at least six inches in diameter. At the time of the laying of the 
foundation a stake was driven with the new date of the laying of the 
foundation. If the land which was taken was not a square quarter, 
but consisted of forty-acre tracts, arranged otherwise than as a 
square, the claim stake must specify the 40’s. From the time of the 
laying of the foundation six months was given within which, in 
contemplation of club law, the man had an opportunity to go back 
to the states and get his family. If he did not come back within 
six months, or caused nothing further to be done on the land, any- 
body could jump the claim. Every person who joined the Club 
signed a book with the statement written out that he agreed to 
abide by the club rules and assist any worthy neighbor whose claim 
should be jumped or should be mistreated by anybody. As stated, 
I put up two foundations on “Sun-Gold Section” and finally put 
up two more near the center. Afterwards the land was surveyed 
and sectionized by the government. Shortly thereafter, finding the 
definite boundaries, I relocated the foundations and afterwards, in 
the fall of 1868, I again relocated the foundations and put up new 
claim stakes so as to carry my right through the winter until next 
spring and I offered my Deer creek claim for sale. 

The year 1868 was a very dry year and there came in but very 
few people and the land was reported to have been sold in a body 
to a railroad company which kept out very many immigrants. 

In the meantime my father and two brothers had come to Fort 
Scott and I took my two brothers down to the farm and introduced 
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them around and told everybody where their claims were. I also 
got my father and mother to come down from Fort Scott where they 
had located, to make me a brief visit on the claim, which they did, 
driving in a double buggy, coming down one day, staying one day 
and going back in a day. 

I went up and worked all of the winter at the harness business 
again, and in the spring came down and put my twenty acres into 
corn. This was in 1869. That summer’s work was a very profitable 
year. I cleared $1,400 in cash from what I raised. The immigration 
which came paid about $1.25 a bushel for corn and fifteen cents a 
shock for fodder. I had cut up all of my twenty acres into fourteen 
hill squares. This was on the Deer creek claim. My brother and 
I then went over to “Sun-Gold Section.” Under the law the build- 
ing should begin on “Sun-Gold Section,” and I went down to the 
mill, hauled up some lumber and measured the exact center of the 
section. I sowed a whole lot of blue grass seed among the prairie 
grass in the swales. I broke, around the house, about five acres of 
ground to be used as a garden. One fourth of it being on each 
quarter section and for each member of the family. I set up stakes 
around the section so that we could plow a hedge row, hedges being 
at that time in great favor. Certain farmers near Fort Scott made 
a specialty of planting hedge seed and selling hedge plants in great 
numbers for hedges. I had set out on Deer creek claim along side 
of my cornfield enough seed to make hedge plants to go around the 
section. 

I forgot to say that during the summer of 1868 my brother 
Robert came down to see me and I took him over to show him “Sun- 
Gold Section.” We rode over in a farm wagon, took blankets and 
horse feed and determined to stay all night and carefully inspect 
the land. As we got to the hill on the section, it began to rain. We 
took off our wagon box, inverted it upon the ground and, tying our 
horses to the wheels of our wagon, we got under our wagon bed 
to keep out of the rain and we ate our lunch lying down while it 
was raining. It was only a passing shower, but before it was over 
we became aware that we were down over several nests of big, 
fierce, black ants. It got so we could not stand it any longer so we 
peeled off our clothes threw them under the wagon bed and danced 
around in the rain and got rid of the ants. When the rain was over, 
the ground being soaking wet, we concluded to go back home and 
come again. 

Late in 1869 I went back to Fort Scott and went to work at the 
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harness business. I was by this time made over. I had long since 
stopped drinking Doctor Nassau’s prescription. I was a new man. 
I had none of the thoughts or ideas which I formerly had. I did 
not feel the same way, think the same way, nor act as if I were the 
same person. I had lived one life and was now living an entirely 
different one, as much so as if I were an entirely different individual. 
I had different view of things, different aspirations, different taste 
for reading, society and work. We arranged to be down on the 
farm, my two brothers and I, on the first of March in 1870. My 
brother, Charlie, went to school during the winters. My brother 
Robert was a skillful saddle hand and worked off and on as he 
pleased and kept a separate business account of his own. His claim 
was the northwest quarter. We started in the spring of 1870, two 
or three days late, from Fort Scott, came down to Bone creek to 
camp, intending to reach the farm by supper time. We were a 
little delayed and did not get to “Sun-Gold Section” until about the 
third or fourth of March and it was about 8 o’clock at night. Com- 
ing on to the land at night, we found a hedge row twenty feet wide 
broken around the section and we heard a crowd of men driving off 
in a team laughing and shouting. We did not understand it until 
morning. We found our house opened and some cooking utensils 
and bedding there in the house which somebody had left. In the 
morning we found a little box shanty about ten feet square had 
been erected on my brother Robert’s quarter, near the northwest 
corner, and about five acres of land broken on it. On the southwest 
quarter was another little house. We were armed with my Colt 
cavalry revolvers and a shot gun. In the morning I had my father 
and two brothers get into the wagon and we went over to the 
shanty on the southwest quarter and found a man in there with a 
trunk, Dutch bake oven, food supplies and a horse tied to a knot- 
hole in the shanty. A pile of straw was in front of it. Upon in- 
quiry as to what he was doing there, he said he had taken the 
quarter section and that he and his crowd, which he said consisted 
of ten men, had taken charge of the section. When I told him that 
it was our section, he said that our rights had lapsed; that we had 
not been on it long enough and had been away too long. I told him 
that he could not come and take our property in that way and that 
he would have to get off from the place. He said that he did not 
propose to get off from it and would stay by his claim. Thereupon, 
I covered him with a revolver; ordered my brothers and father to 
untie the horse; push the house over and load it up into the wagon. 
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This they did. The house came apart in a very convenient way. I 
turned the halter strap of his horse over to him and told him to pack 
his things upon it and move. He was very mad and declined to do 
anything and then I told him that I would march him off from the 
section and this I did and I turned his horse loose and off it started 
on the run down Cherry creek, and was soon out of sight and the 
fellow was on foot. I then let him go and told him that if I saw him 
on the claim again he would have a shooting match. 

Having unloaded his shanty at the center of the section, we then 
started over to see the man at the northwest corner. As we got near 
the house he stepped out of the door of the shanty with a double 
barrelled shotgun loaded and cocked, and he covered us. I told my 
brother Robert to get around on the other side of him and I told the 
man that he could get one of us, but could not get both of us. He 
backed into the door and we got on both sides of the house. We 
determined that we would stay with him and not let him get out of 
the house. So two of us constantly watched the house each with a 
revolver and he stayed in it. Two or three persons came up to see 
him, but we told them that they could not see him. We expected 
that if there were ten men, they would rally and make us trouble. 
So we kept the shot-gun in readiness at our own house and two 
constantly stayed around the claim jumper’s shanty. We did not 
of course walk around close to the shanty but we walked around 
outside of effective rarge of his shotgun and he knew that if he 
fired we would begin throwing bullets through his shanty. Several 
persons came by and we told them all how things were and they all 
sided with us; and being an old soldier I had the full sympathy of 
the old soldiers, and finally one of them said he would go and raise 
some men to help me. After three days of siege, the occupant must 
have felt a little bit as if he were on the wrong side. I hailed him; 
went to the door at evening and told him that I would have a posse 
up there in the morning and that he might have a great deal of 
trouble. I told him that the old soldiers of the club would not per- 
mit me to fail in getting him. 

The man was perhaps hungry and thirsty but he was still defiant. 
We were pretty well used up ourselves and when darkness came we 
slipped off home to get a square meal and some sleep. I concluded 
that night that the thing to do was to go and make him get right out 
of the house and make him get off of the land. So in the morning we 
drove on over and he saw us coming, and shouldering his shotgun 
he left the house and walked off a distance from it. We had an axe. 
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We loosened up his house; then we took all of his household stuff, 
loaded it in the wagon and hauled it across the freshly plowed fur- 
row line to the adjoining section and dumped it there for him. 
Then we went back and loaded up his house and took it to the 
center and made a hencoop of it. Off and on, that summer, owing 
to the breaking of the hedge row and the garden spot and the house, 
the claim became an object of envy and we kept finding claim 
stakes stuck up on the land from time to time all summer. It would 
appear that they came at night and stuck them up so as to have 
a talking point in case they could get sufficient strength to take the 
claim by force. 

During the summer of 1870 I broke out with two spans of mules 
about forty acres around the center of the section, hauled a lot 
of posts from down on the Lightning and Neosho and made a graz- 
ing corral and built a stable partly of sod, corn stalks and poles. 
My brothers, Charley, Robert and I kept alternating from Deer 
creek place and trying to sell it out. We claimed that Deer creek 
place belonged to our mother, and that “Sun-Gold Section” belonged 
to myself, father and two brothers. Women, under the club law, 
could hold claims. 

In the fall of 1870 I thought that I had arranged to sell the Deer 
creek land, but we kept cultivating it all of the time. It finally 
got to the point that unless somebody came down and stayed on the 
land and represented the quarters that it would be lost. So my 
father and mother and two brothers determined to come down. 
There had been q great deal of litigation over the land as to whether 
the railroad was entitled to it or not. The railroad offered to sell it 
and give titles. We did not care to make an out and out purchase 
of the land from the railroad for two reasons; one was that the liti- 
gation was not yet settled, and second that ugly feuds had grown up 
regarding what the settlers should do. So we compromised the mat- 
ter by giving a secured note for $300 payable to litigation committee 
in case they should win. That made them feel all right. I made 
application to the railroad company for an assignment of land to us 
providing they should win. I have forgotten the railroad price. It 
is shown in the deed. When it was noised about that I had arranged 
with a railroad company to take the land if they won, a great deal 
of trouble arose. I was at a political convention at Columbus in 
the fall of 1870, Columbus being then a mere hamlet. My seat was 
challenged in the convention because I had agreed to recognize the 
railroad company if it won; the idea being that the people on the 
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land should have an armed fight if they did not win. Shortly be- 
fore that time, when I was down at Deer creek, I had gone to see 
Captain Warren, and going back, at a long distance I noticed a 
long file of men on horseback. They disappeared and I did not 
understand what was the matter until I arrived at my shanty and 
found a card up on my door telling me that they had come to hang 
me, but had not found me in and that if I did not get out of the 
country and never come back, they would return and carry out their 
purpose. In the meantime the railroad was building down through 
the country and I had a very fine market for everything. I made 
money and put in improvements in the shape of fencing; barbed 
wire fencing had not then been developed but telegraph wire was 
used instead. I had hired a man to haul me down a wagon load of 
telegraph wire from Kansas City. 

Late in 1870, having corresponded considerably in the columns 
with the Fort Scott Monitor, Gov. Samuel J. Crawford asked me 
to come up and go on the paper and assist in the editing of it, hav- 
ing heard of my Hawk Eye experience. At this time I was in the 
most perfect health. I was around helping at thrashing and stack- 
ing and found that I could throw down almost any man in the 
whole neighborhood. One week I was engaged in stacking prairie 
hay and stacked eighty tons, so that when I left the farm I had 
absolutely recovered and was absolutely a new man. 

My father sold the Deer creek farm claim for $1,500 with the 
crop on it and the black walnut house that was “mortised into the 
earth.” The little claim house at the center of “Sun-Gold Section” 
was moved up on the hill. My father and two brothers moved into 
it and put on an addition. Money came in right along and the 
section was claimed by my father, mother and two boys. 

Father became very popular and they wanted to run him for the 
legislature, and although I had no title at that time we were never 
disturbed. I afterwards bought out my brother Robert’s interest 
and mother’s interest which in fact belonged to me, which made me 
one-half owner. I afterwards bought out Charlie’s interest and af- 
terwards father’s interest. I was making money all of the time in 
Fort Scott and father was constantly losing money in speculation. 
But afterwards, he having to move to Fort Scott in 1885, where 
mother could receive good care and treatment, and the title being 
finally adjusted, the renting of the farm began. 

While I was down in Cherokee county during 1867, ’68, ’69 and 
70, I had read law and practiced law. The first will on record in 
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the county I drew. When I went to Fort Scott I took some addi- 
tional studies and was admitted there to the bar in 1871. I had a 
gun and a pointer dog and whenever I wanted a quail or prairie 
chicken, all I had to do was to step out and get one. Hunting and 
fishing were good. 

I was soon well established in the law business in Fort Scott, and 
in the fall of 1874 was married in Rochester, N. Y., and my new 
wife and I went down to the farm about November 1 of that year 
with my sister, Mrs. McComas, and her children, and the whole 
family had a royal time for about a week. 





Bypaths of Kansas History 
Kansas In 1854 


From the New York Daily Tribune, New York, June 23, 1854. 


A correspondent of The Ohio State Journal writes an interesting letter from 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, under date of June 10, from which we copy the following: 

On Tuesday morning I took a seat in a coach, or a thing that was intended 
to supply the place of one, from Independence through Kansas territory to 
Fort Leavenworth. My good opinion of Independence, and of the agricultural 
richness and beauty of the country, is not changed. It is very beautiful. In 
due time we arrive at Kansas [City, Mo.], at the mouth of the Kansas river. 
It is not a place of much importance. There are some good store-houses on 
the shore at the landing, but the site for the town is rough and not at all at- 
tractive. It is my judgment that it will not be a second St. Louis. 

Four miles from Kansas we came to Westport [Mo.]. This is back from the 
river and not in sight of it, but the California trade and outfit business has 
made it a point of some importance. There are several fine large brick build- 
ings going up. But I was compelled to the same judgment about its future as 
I was about Kansas. I may be mistaken, but it does not seem to me to have a 
great prospect. The Kansas is navigable for 200 miles by steamers that will 
carry at least 100 tons of freight, and I think there will be towns up its waters 
that will be the starting points for New Mexico, and that portion of the emi- 
grants that take the more southern route to the Pacific. The country is rich 
and well timbered for the West. 

Fort Leavenworth is on the west bank of the Missouri and in the new terri- 
tory of Kansas. It is entirely a military encampment, the only things that 
look like forts being a pair of block-houses, with musket port-holes. The bar- 
racks are extensive and appear to be in fine order. The store-houses, &c., are 
also extensive, and are substantially built of stone. There is a farm of 1,000 
acres that is cultivated by Uncle Sam. It is a beautiful tract and in a high state 
of cultivation. Corn and oats are raised in great abundance, for the use of 
the garrison, horses, &c. The attempt was made to cultivate this land by the 
labor of the soldiers, but it would not work and it has been abandoned. The 
corn was excellent and was kept in beautiful condition. The landing is of rock, 
and is one of the finest and most substantial on the river. It is my opinion 
that Fort Leavenworth is the place for a large town on the west side of the 
Missouri, and in the Kansas territory. It has a position and a fine country 
about it that will make it attractive and give it importance. I advise am- 
bitious, enterprising young men who want to get into a new place, with good 
prospects, to stop at Fort Leavenworth. It will be the capital of Kansas terri- 
tory. 

Between Kansas and Westport we passed an encampment of 3,000 Mormons 
that were on their way to the Great Salt Lake. They were waiting for the 
balance of their company, and had been encamped there for several days. 
They were in a fine forest. Some were sleeping in their wagons, but the most 
of them had tents, and the woods and fields adjoining in all directions were 
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covered with these white and fragile dwellings. Oxen are used for teams, 
Men, women and children were scattered about on all sides. Blacksmiths’ 
hammers were heard, and the hum of preparation came up from all parts of the 
camp. It was a singular sight, and fraught with many suggestions and reflec- 
tions upon this strange and deluded people. These emigrants are generally 
from Europe, and the most of them do not speak a word of English. They 
have a long journey before them. The cholera is said to be among them, but 
I have heard so many rumors of this disease out west on the rivers, &c., and 
have seen so little of it, that I have lost all confidence in the truth of these 
stories. 

Before we passed the Kansas, we came upon an encampment that attracted 
attention. It turned out to be a grand hunting company for the plains. Sir 
George Gore, an English baronet, has taken it into his head that it will be fine 
sport to hunt buffalo, &c., on our great western plains; so he packed up his 
trunks, &c., and started for a regular summer campaign. He brought the most 
magnificent pack of dogs that were ever seen in this country. Between forty 
and fifty dogs, mostly greyhounds and staghounds, of the most beautiful breeds, 
compose this part of the expedition. He had a large carriage, and probably a 
dozen large wagons to transport provisions, &c. These require five yoke of oxen 
to each wagon. These, with the horses, men, &c., made up quite an imposing 
company. Sir George is a fine-built, stout, light-haired, and resolute looking 
man. But there are other things besides fun in such a trip, and it will try the 
manner of stuff of which he is made before he returns. 

Kansas is a rich agricultural territory. Timber is the great want, and the 
Shawnees and Delawares in their reservations retain the most of it that is of 
value. I am constrained to say that I fear slavery will get the start there. I 
made this a matter of special inquiry through western Missouri, and propose to 
talk more of this when I have more time. Meanwhile, it is well to remember 
that no emigration can take place before next winter, and probably not till 
spring, as the Indians retain possession till that time. Nebraska will of course 
be free, but I fear for Kansas. 

I spent the night at Weston, on the east side of the river. It is a flourishing 
place, and does an immense business in the hemp trade. It has about 3,000 in- 
habitants. At that point I determined to take a passage in the stage for 
Council Bluffs. The distance is about 180 miles, but it will give me a fine 
chance to see the country. The ride was a rough, hard one, but I was amply 
compensated by the sights I saw, and the facts I learned about, the country. 
The northern counties of Missouri are prairie, like Iowa. But I must devote a 
separate chapter hereafter to a detailed description of north-western Missouri. 
It is clearly destined to be a wealthy and valuable part of that immense State. 

I have been over the river to Nebraska, and find it very beautiful. Prairies 
are rich and boundless. There is no limit to their capacity for production. But 
the great drawback to this region exists in Nebraska. Timber is scarce. Till 
this defect is supplied, either by raising a crop, which can easily be done in a 
few years, or by bringing it down from the upper waters, this will be the great 
obstacle. Were timber lands in sufficient quantities to be had, this country 
would improve more rapidly than any other on the face of the earth. As it is, 
it is destined to go ahead with wonderful rapidity. Iowa is fast filling up with 
a hardy, valuable population. 
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A PanoraMa or Kansas 
From the Manhattan Express, July 21, 1860. 


Our citizens have been charmed during the past week, by two opportunities 
of seeing this meritorious work of art recently executed by Mr. Gardner, a 
young artist of rare talents for landscape and scene painting. 

The sketchings from natural objects and other preliminary arrangements, 
have been in progress for two years, though the representations of the Kansas 
towns and cities show them just as they are at present. 

The scenes as at present arranged commence at Fort Leavenworth and em- 
brace all the points of any interest down the Missouri river to Wyandotte, 
thence up the Kansas, giving all the various places so notorious from having 
been the theatre of the “Border Ruffian War,” to Junction, and then commences 
the jaunt over the plains; during which we see many of the interesting phases 
in emigrant life—to Pike’s Peak, where we see all the towns of importance in 
that wild and sublimely picturesque region. Passing from these scenes, all of 
which so fully engross the public mind, the spectator—or traveler, rather— 
finds himself confronting the enchanting vistas in the far-famed valley of the 
Great Salt Lake, with the beautiful scenery of those gorgeous hills and valleys 
so vividly and truthfully delineated upon the glowing canvas before him that 
he is involuntarily transported in propria persona to that interesting country. 

Among other views in Salt Lake City is one which gives the observer a little 
insight into the unusual and somewhat extensive family arrangements of the 
notorious Brigham Young and a personal acquaintance with a few (200 or so) 
of his charming little household. 

This gigantic work is in four sections, occupying in all over 2,000 yards of 
canvas, and we venture the assertion that if not the very largest panorama 
extant it embraces the most diversified and interesting scenery ever depicted 
upon canvas. 

The work was gotten up with especial reference to exhibition in Eastern 
cities and is now on its way East where the proprietors will doubtless meet 
with the success their enterprise and skill so eminently deserves. 


THe QuantTritL Massacre aT LAWRENCE 


A view of Lawrence on the morning of WAG 21, 1863, when 
William Quantrill’s band of raiders ransacked and burned the town 
is found in the letter of Elise Engelsmann, of Lawrence, to Mrs. 
Christine Fliesen, published in a German book in 1926. The letter 
was discovered by Dr. Joseph Schafer, superintendent of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, on pages 56 and 57 of Geschichte 
der Familie Fliesen, Und der Anverwandten Familien (Kar! Fliesen, 
Griinstadt, 1926). Doctor Schafer presented a photostatic repro- 
duction to the late Dr. Frank H. Hodder, head of the history de- 
partment of the University of Kansas. This translation was made 
by Doctor and Mrs. Hodder some time before Doctor Hodder’s 
death. 
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Lawrence, Nov. 10, 1863. 
Dear good Aunt! 

We received your dear letter of September 30th several days ago. I know 
well, that we should have written you immediately after the terrible massacre, 
which took place here, but you must excuse us since our place of business, our 
dwelling and everything we possessed was burned; a few weeks before we had 
fitted up the house almost entirely anew and were so comfortably situated, that 
there was almost nothing left to wish for. For the first eight days after the 
fire with two other families we moved into a sort of stable where for the first 
week we had to get along without chair, bed or table and besides my cousin 
Philipp (Uncle Wilhelm’s youngest son) mortally wounded, who died of his 
wound the second day after the massacre. Our joy was great when he came 
here so unexpectedly, but it was not to be of long duration, for he was here not 
four full weeks when he had to lose his young life and find such an untimely 
grave. 

You write, dear aunt, that the first terrible news, which you received through 
the newspapers, was softened by the second. We take many newspapers East- 
ern and Western but not one of all even comes near describing the horrors 
which were committed here, no one who was not present himself, can form any 
idea of it, of what happened here, only think how in the short space of three 
hours out of a population of 3,000 souls over two hundred unarmed innocent 
men were murdered, all the business houses and at least two-thirds of the 
dwelling houses were reduced to ashes. The appearance of the town, after the 
Barbarians were gone, was more than heartbreaking, women with their hair 
flying ran through the streets, calling loudly the names of their husband, 
father, brother or other relatives. I saw one woman carrying home the re- 
mains of her burned husband in a pail. But let me break off here I cannot 
keep back the tears, when I think of that horrible morning. 

Now I want to write you, how it has gone with us. The 20th of August 
we went to bed all peaceful and carefree but Oh! how frightful was to be our 
waking, a half hour before five o’clock we were suddenly awakened by a shoot- 
ing and yelling, but even then it was already too late, Quantrill with his band 
was already in the middle of the town, there may have been perhaps 350 men, 
each with a rifle and two revolvers, indeed many had four revolvers conse- 
quently 25 shots without loading, all were well mounted. If at any time a 
man even let himself be seen on the street or at the door or window he was 
shot. Father and Uncle instructed us to remain quiet in-door and if this 
band asked for anything to give up everything they wanted, as for ourselves 
we would be safe and they would do their best to save themselves, Father, 
Uncle and Philipp sought safety in flight. They were not yet far from the 
house, four other men joined them to save themselves as best they could, but 
they had not gone far, when they were pursued by nine men and hunted like 
dogs. Of the seven men Father and Uncle are the only ones saved and they 
in truth as by a miracle. The other four men fell to the ground and poor 
Philipp was so severely wounded, that he died the second day. Up to the last 
moment he had great hope that he would get well again but it was to be other- 
wise. 

Now I want to come back again to Mother and myself, and write you how 
it went with us during this time. We knew well, that they would do nothing 
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to women, moreover at the beginning we believed they would confine them- 
selves to plundering, we were just on the point of hiding things of value when 
about eight men stopped in front of our store, pushed in the door with a few 
thrusts and entered but soon thereafter went away again. We did not know 
what to think of it, however we expected every moment, that others would 
come in, we feared constantly hearing any one on the steps, we did not dare 
to go outside, until suddenly Mother called: My God something smells of 
smoke here, after all they have set our store on fire, thereupon I ran to the 
balcony when a neighbor woman called to me, go right out of the house it is 
already burning underneath in bright flame, I saw too at the same time, that 
smoke was already rising everywhere in other houses, then of course no other 
choice was left but to go outside. A few clothes is all that we saved, we 
couldn’t save even the business books. Father and Uncle have started a store 
again, this is the second time already, that it has happened to us here in Kan- 
sas. Business is good again in spite of all, but it is no small matter to start 
with nothing. 

Mother, thank God, has borne the shock better than I had feared. For 
my part my happy disposition has helped me luckily over this shock, what is 
the use of worrying over things, that have once happened and are not to be 
changed, I pity only my parents that in their old age they must meet with 
such a misfortune and my Uncle, he hardly realized having one of his children 
here when in so horrible a way he had to be snatched away again forever. 

Of my trip to Germany perhaps nothing will come, although Uncle thinks, 
if it is at all possible I should have the pleasure, of visiting you. I hardly be- 


lieve however that anything will come of it. Now in closing do not be troubled 
about us. The shock was hard to be sure, we are doing everything possible 
to get through and the damage if not entirely yet in part will be made good 
again in a few years. Tell Elsie Presser and Anna Feldmiiller they should write 
to me again some time and greet them both very heartily from me. 

Greetings and kisses many times over from your truly loving 


Niece 
Elise Engelsmann (later married Willemsen.) (Daughter and only child of 
Luise Fliesen of Kaiserslautern and Fritz Engelsmann.) 


One or Sot MILuer’s INCOMPARABLES 


From the White Cloud Kansas Chief, May 28, 1863. 


The West Wind [Missouri river steamer] passed up, on Wednesday eve- 
ning, crowded with Minnesota Indians, on their way to Fort Randall. They 
were having a good time generally, and kept up their dancing and yelling as 
long as the boat was within hearing distance. A crowd of Iowas who stood on 
the levee, could not contain themselves, but got up a fandango of their own. 
One of them expressed his admiration of the performance on the boat, in the 
following elegant language: “Hurrah for you, God damn!” 
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A SNOWSTORM ON THE PLAINS 


From the Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, December 10, 1863. 


Major Miller, paymaster, and Ira Olds, Esq., his clerk, arrived in Lawrence 
yesterday morning, after a long and perilous journey to Fort Larned, owing 
to severe cold and a terrible snowstorm. From these gentlemen we gather 
the following facts in relation to the storm: 

The snow fell from Fort Riley to Santa Fé from one inch to fifteen. It 
was very cold, and the snow drifted so as to make the ravines almost im- 
passab!e. The coach on the Riley proceeded to within seventy-five miles of 
Fort Larned, and there had to stay, and the passengers constructed a sled, 
and took off the bed from the stage-coach, and putting it on the rude sled, 
went on their way to Larned. In many places they had to drive around the 
ravines, the snow being too deep to get across. 

Between Larned and Santa Fé, the snowstorm was still more heavy. The 
Santa Fé coach and passengers were caught out in it, and detained so long 
that they got out of both provisions for passengers and feed for the mules. 
Five out of nine of the mules died. 

Lieutenant Dodge, of the Wisconsin battery, tried to get in to Fort Larned 
on one of the mules. The animal gave out, and then the lieutenant tried 
to get in on foot. He arrived within three miles of the fort, became exhausted, 
and laid down. The officers at the fort were looking out with glasses, and 
observing an object on the prairie sent out assistance. Had it not been for 
this fortunate circumstance, probably the whole of the passengers would have 
perished. 

Between Larned and Santa Fé there are two hundred and fifty miles with- 
out a human habitation, and, of course, trains crossing, getting out of pro- 
visions, and having no feed, with the snow drifted so that they lose the road, 
there is but little chance of getting through safe. 

Some of the old Indian traders, who have been in the country for thirty 
years, say that they never witnessed such a storm in the month of Novem- 
ber before. 

Large herds of buffalo were continually met with, almost paralyzed with 
the cold. In the day-time they kept a short distance from the coach; but at 
night, for miles, the coach was interrupted by their being in the way, and 
the driver was continually hallooing at them, like a man driving cattle, to get 
them out of the way. 

A train known to be out has not been heard from, and it is feared that it 
has perished. 
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Srock Versus THE Union Paciric 


Copied from an early-day broadside. 


NOTICE 
To Whom it May Concern 


Union Pacific Railway, E. D. 
Office of Gen’l Superintendent, 
Wyandotte, Ks., Oct. 15, 1866. 
On and after this date, the Union Pacific Railway Co., E. D., will pay, to 
the owners thereof, one-half of the appraised value of all Stock killed on the 


Track by the Trains. W. W. Waicur, Gen’l Superintendent. 


A Lone WALK 


From the Guilford Citizen, Guilford, July 9, 1870. 


The Osage Mission Journal, under the head of “Weston Outdone,” says: 
“An Osage Indian named Gnew-can-steze—Long Pole—in the fall of 1856, 
walked from the mission to Fort Scott and back in one day—a distance of 
eighty miles. He started from the mission at 6 o’clock a. m., and returned the 
same day, making his eighty miles in about 13 hours. He was the bearer of 
an important dispatch from Major Dorn, agent of the Osages, to the com- 


mander of the military forces stationed at Fort Scott. We learn the above 
facts from those connected with the mission, and they say it was not an un- 
common occurrence for Long Pole and other young braves to walk to Fort 
Scott and back in one day. Long Pole is still living, but we fear his pole 
ain’t long enough to accomplish that feat now.” 


PRaIRIE FIRES 


Editorial in the Walnut Valley Times, El Dorado, March 19, 1875. 


Stop the prairie fires! In the name of all that is good, stop the prairie fires 
at once! Stop the prairie fires, and you stop drought, hot winds and parched 
crops. Stop the prairie fires and you will save the country from another visita- 
tion of grasshoppers. Stop the prairie fires and you produce regular rainfalls. 
Stop the prairie fires and you fill up our springs, cause the streams to flow, 
fill the earth with moisture, cause thousands of young trees to spring up over 
the earth and enrich your lands an hundred fold. Step the prairie fires and 
Kansas is a garden of Eden. Continue them and it will ever continue to be 
an American desert. For Heaven’s sake, stop the prairie fires! 


Tue Sioux Inpians Pass THroucH ToPpreKA 


From the Topeka Daily Blade, Topeka, November 6, 1876. 


A large number of people were present at the Santa Fé depot Saturday noon 
to see the Sioux delegation that passed through here on their way to the In- 
dian territory. There were 76 Indians, including squaws and half-breeds. The 
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train arrived about one hour behind time. People were a little disappointed 
upon seeing them, for all expected to see them in their war costume, with 
their bloody tomahawks and dripping scalping knives. They had, however, 
their tomahawks, but the people thought they were pipes, and some really 
were smoking their hatchets. Upon arriving at the depot a number of bucks 
with tin buckets made a break for the eating house where they got hot cof- 
fee and returned to their cars, where they partook of their frugal meal, which 
consisted of boiled beef, without seasoning, and coffee. They gorge them- 
selves when they eat. They all eat out of the same pan and drink coffee out 
of the same can. This is the reason they are not allowed to go into hotels to 
eat. They don’t know how to behave themselves. This applies to a majority 
of the Sioux and the Indians in general. However, a few of the “big injuns” 
were allowed the privilege of setting at the white man’s table. Messrs. Spotted 
Tail, Red Dog and Fast Bear were taken to the railroad eating house, where 
they partook of double rations. They got away with everything set before 
them, in fact, everything that was within reach. They exhibited some of the 
traits of a human by using knives and forks, and blowing their coffee to cool 
it. They also mopped their mouths with napkins which they forgot to put in 
their pockets after using. Mr. Tail understood the uses of the knives and 
forks. He held the piece with the fork while he severed it with the knife, and 
with his fingers he placed the largest piece on the knife and dumped it into 
his mouth. Mr. Dog wiped off his gooms with his tongue after eating enough 
for three big men like John Carter. But old Pap Bear gave the crowd away. 
After getting up from the table he reached over and grabbed up all the apples 
he could hold in his big hands, which were about four apiece, probably under 
the sweet impression that he was stealing them. There were some ladies at 
the depot who considered it a great honor to grasp these dusky murderers of 
the forest and plains by the hands. Red Dog was so struck with the beauty of 
a lady there that he returned to the room to get a look at her. 


Lap JACKET 


From the Dodge City Times, May 12, 1877. 


We yesterday witnessed an exhibition of the African national game of “lap 
jacket,” in front of Shulz’ harness shop. The game is played by two colored 
men, who each toe a mark and whip each other with bullwhips. In the con- 
test yesterday Henry Rodgers, called Eph for short, contended with another 
darkey for the championship and fifty cents prize money. They took heavy 
new whips from the harness shop and poured in the strokes pretty lively. 
Blood flowed and dust flew and the crowd cheered until Policeman Joe Mason 
came along and suspended the cheerful exercise. 

In Africa, where this pleasant pastime is indulged in to perfection, the con- 
testants strip to the skin, and frequently cut each other’s flesh open to the 
bone. 
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AND THE Winp Dp Btow In 1880 


From the Wichita Eagle, April 15, 1880. 


The probability is that the individuals in this valley are scarce who would 
have the temerity to assert that the Eagle has ever proven remiss in blowing 
for Kansas. But we come now to acknowledge that the blowing she has done 
for herself the past week has nipped our blowing pretentions in the bud. It 
may as well be asserted here and now that Kansas as a paradise has her fail- 
ings, not the least of which is her everlasting spring winds. If there is a man, 
woman or child in Sedgwick county whose eyes are not filled with dust and 
their minds with disgust, he, she, or it must be an idiot or awful pious. From 
everlasting to everlasting this wind for a week has just set on its hind legs 
and howled and screeched and snorted until you couldn’t tell your grandfather 
from a jackass rabbit. And its sand backs up its blow with oceans of grit to 
spare. We saw a preacher standing on the corner the other day with his back 
up, his coat-tails over his head and his chapeau sailing heavenward, spitting 
mud out of his mouth and looking unutterable things. He dug the sand out 
of his eyes and the gravel out of his hair and said nothing. It wouldn’t have 
been right. But we know what he thought. As for our poor women, weighted 
down with bar lead and trace-chains as their skirts are, their only protection 
from rude gaze is the dust, which fills up the eyes of the men so that they 
can’t see a rod farther than a blind mule. Dust, grit and sand everywhere 
—in your victuals, up your nose, down your back, between your toes. The 
chickens have quit eating gravel—they absorb sand enough every night to 
run their gizzards all next day. Out of doors people communicate by signs. 
When they would talk they must retire to some room without windows or a 
crack, pull out their ear plugs and wash their mouths. The sun looks down 
through fathoms of real-estate in a sickly way, but the only clouds descried 
are of sand, old rags, paper and brick bats. We haven’t done the subject 
justice, and we didn’t expect to when we started out, but it blows, you bet. 


A Goop SHowING 
From The Republican Citizen, Atwood, September 17, 1880. 


J. F. Collier came to Rawlins county in June, 1879, and took a claim in 
township 5, range 34, between the North and the Middle Sappa. He could 
do little last season, and returned [to] Phillips county to winter. He moved 
his family on his claim the 17th day of last March, and began operations in 
earnest. Since March he has broken fifty-one acres of prairie, and in addition 
has gathered and hauled bones to the aggregate value of $180. His corn crop 
was a failure from the start—the squirrels ate it up. He then planted the 
land to millet, and has a good crop. He has been out this week haying, and 
has put up a good quantity. It is hard work and an eye on the main chance 
that wins. Mr. Collier has Providence and bone-hauling as reserves for every 
emergency. He will weather the gale and come out on top at last. 
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For THE Santa Fe Scrapsoox 


From the La Crosse Chieftain, July 7, 1886. 


The Santa Fé has surveyed across the line of the K. &. C. in 29 different 
places, and are still at work, but the K. & C. had the right of way in every 
instance. This is evidently done to find some point to locate a road where 
the K. & C. has not secured the right of way, and then enjoin them from 
crossing, but they will not succeed. 


First WoMAN TO Be E.Lectep Mayor IN THE UNITED States (?) 


From the Argonia Clipper, April 9, 1887. 


The ladies of the W. C. T. U. called a caucus on Saturday night last, at 
which the following officers were nominated as the Equal Suffrage ticket. For 
mayor, 8S. P. Wilson; police judge, Jos. Arnold; and for councilmen, J. E. 
Carr, M. L. Smith, N. A. Springer, O. B. Harlan and 8S. W. Duncan. Mon- 
day morning the People’s ticket was brought out, the only change being in 
the head of the ticket, Mrs. Dora Salter being substituted in place of 8. P. 
Wilson. The result of the election is as follows: For mayor, Dora Salter 71, 
S. P. Wilson 24; for judge, Jos. Arnold 86; for councilmen, J. E. Carr, 82, 
M. L. Smith, 84; O. B. Harlan, 95, 8. W. Duncan, 93. Only 98 votes were cast, 
of which 20 were by women. 


Ap Astra Per ASPERA 


From the Wichita Daily Journal, September 3, 1888. 


One of the marble monuments placed in the Wichita cemetery last week 
contained the startling Kansas maxim, “Ad Astra, per Aspera,” by the way, 
on an inscription under the name of the departed one. Inquiry revealed the 
fact that the deceased had been blown to pieces by a boiler explosion and as 
they had never found much of his body his widow had stumbled upon the 
epithet as the most fitting one for the occasion. 





Kansas History as Published 
in the Press 


Wichita of the 1890’s was featured in a series of articles by Molly 
Warren Wilcox in The Democrat, of Wichita. The series began in 
February, 1936, and continued for several months. 

Early-day musicians in the Saline valley were recalled by Judge 
J. C. Ruppenthal in the Lucas Independent, February 27, 1936. 

George Stanton’s reminiscences of early days in Beaver and Nor- 
way townships, Republic county, were recorded in the Belleville 
Telescope, March 12, 1936. 

A history of the Burr Oak Civilian Conservation Corps camp, the 
“first camp in Kansas to be assigned exclusively to soil and water 
conservation,” was contributed by V. B. Fredenhagen, superintend- 
ent of the camp, to the Belleville Telescope, April 2, 1936. 

St. Francis church in Timbered Hills was the first religious struc- 
ture in Wilson county, Belle C. Lyon related in the Wilson County 
Citizen, of Fredonia, April 10, 1936. Father Paul Ponziglione 
founded the church. The first building was erected in 1869. 

Cuba’s school history was reviewed in the Cuba Tribune, April 30, 
1936. 

Logging the Beloit-Colby cutoff, a story of early-day road build- 
ing for automobiles was told by W. F. Hughes in his “Facts and 
Comments” column in the Rooks County Record, of Stockton, April 
30, 1936. The capture of Sarah White Brooks by the Indians, as 
written by Mr. Hughes after an interview with Mrs. Brooks, was 
the column’s subject June 25 and July 2. 

Tiblow in 1870 was described briefly in the Bonner Springs Chief- 
tain, May 7, 1936. Tiblow is now Bonner Springs. 

“Old Larned Hotel Register Gives Some Sidelights on Early-Day 
History Here,” was the title of an article in The Tiller and Toiler, 
of Larned, May 21, 1936. 

Belle Plaine’s Methodist Episcopal Church history was featured 
in the Belle Plaine News, May 28, 1936. The church was started 
in 1871. The city’s history was briefly sketched by Pearl E. Wight 
in the News of July 2. The townsite was located January 5, 1871. 
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Peter Robidoux, pioneer citizen of Wallace county, was discussed 
in The Western Times, of Sharon Springs, May 28 and August 6, 
1936. 

Garfield history was recounted by members of the Garfield Rural 
High School in the Larned Chronoscope and The Tiller and Toiler, 
May 28, 1936, and by Harry H. Wolcott in the Chronoscope of De- 
cember 10. 

The reminiscences of Ira Hodgson, veteran of the Eleventh Kansas 
infantry, appeared in a two-column article in the Harveyville Moni- 
tor, June 11, 1936. 

County seat wars in western Kansas were discussed by J. Arthur 
Carr in three stories in The Tiller and Toiler, of Larned, as follows: 
Hugoton-Woodsdale and Cimarron-Ingalls, issue of June 11, 1936; 
Leoti-Coronado, June 18 number. 


Tescott history was reviewed in a series of articles under the title 
“Retrospection” in the Tescott News, July 23, 1936. Another article 
on the town’s early history was printed August 20. 


Excerpts from the Greenleaf Bugle of May 1, 1877, the town’s first 
newspaper, appeared in the Greenleaf Sentinel, July 30, 1936. 

Osborne county rural teachers for the 1936-1937 school year were 
named in the Osborne Empire-Journal and the Osborne County 
Farmer, July 30, 1936. Teachers in the city schools were listed in 
the Empire-Journal of August 6. 

The history of Grand Center Baptist Church and community was 
reviewed by H. P. Tripp in the Waldo Advocate, August 3 and 17, 
1936. The church was organized early in 1878. 

Viola’s Presbyterian Church observed its founding anniversary 
with special services August 2, 1936. “The church was organized 
July 29, 1876, in the home of William G. Shaw, the only charter 
member now living,” it was related in a brief historical sketch in the 
Clearwater News, August 6. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Leoti’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church was observed at a three-day celebration on August 
21, 22 and 23, 1936. The history of the organization was reviewed in 
the Leoti Standard, August 13, 20 and 27. 

Memories of Leonardville and vicinity by C. A. Lovgren appeared 
in the Leonardville Monitor, August 27, 1936. Mr. Lovgren went 
out from Lindsborg as a singing evangelist in 1887, visiting Leon- 
ardville and several other Riley county towns. 





Kansas History IN THE PRESS 


Early Wabaunsee county history was recalled in articles in the 
Alma Enterprise, September 4, 11, 18, and October 2, 1936. 

Names of pastors who have served the Hugoton Methodist Church, 
which celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of its founding with serv- 
ices held September 20, 1936, were featured in J. M. Banie’s history 
of the organization in the Hugoton Hermes, September 25. A history 
of the Hugoton Christian Church, which observed its twentieth birth- 
day on November 1, was sketched in the Hermes, October 23. 

Life in early Woodson county was discussed by E. B. Moore, of 
Neosho Falls, in an interview in The Woodson County Post, of Yates 
Center, October 15, 1936. Mr. Moore settled in the county in 1858. 

The history of Prairie Grove school, District No. 65, of Nemaha 
county, was reviewed by Georgia Milner in The Courier-Tribune, 
Seneca, October 15, 1936, and in the Seneca Times, October 22. 

An Osborne county Indian “scare” of 1878 was recalled by H. P. 
Tripp writing in the Osborne County Farmer, of Osborne, October 
29, 1936. 

Pioneers of west central Nemaha county were mentioned by Mrs. 
Bert Hay in a two-column article in The Courier-Tribune, of Seneca, 
November 9, 1936. 

Rush county men who served in the World War were named in 
the La Crosse Chieftain, November 12, 1936. 

“When Osborne Was Just Six Years Old,” an article written by 
the late Howard Ruede and published in the Osborne County Farmer, 
of Osborne, December 17, 1908, was reprinted in the Farmer, De- 
cember 3, 1936. 

A letter written in 1873 by the Rev. A. H. Annis, the “first per- 
manent clergyman in Russell county,” describing the progress made 
by the county’s religious organizations, was printed in the Russell 
Record and The Russell County News in their issues of December 3, 
1936. 

Names of prominent Rooks county citizens whose marriage anni- 
versaries fell during the years 1874 to 1895 were listed in the Rooks 
County Record, of Stockton, December 3, 1936. 

A history of the Seneca Methodist Episcopal Church, by Mrs. W. 
H. Smith, was a feature of The Courier-Tribune, of Seneca, Decem- 
ber 7, 1936. The church recently celebrated the seventy-ninth an- 
niversary of its founding. 

The old overland trail from Fort Leavenworth to Fort Kearney, 
with particular attention to its routing through Nemaha and Brown 
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counties, was discussed in a six-column article by John T. Bristow 
in the Wetmore Spectator, December 11, 1936. 

Two uncles of the Rev. J. S. Coppoc, pastor of the Larned Baptist 
Church, were with John Brown at Harper’s Ferry, an article in the 
Larned Chronoscope, of December 24, 1936, disclosed. 

Some early Wallace county residents were recalled by Judge J. 
C. Ruppenthal, of Russell, in a letter in The Western Times of 
Sharon Springs, December 31, 1936. 


Grant county history was reviewed by Rex Lee Schwein in an 
article entitled, “A County in the Making,” printed in the Winter, 
1937, number of The Aerend, a Fort Hays Kansas State College 
publication. “Robbers Roost Creek,” by W. A. Hill, a story of the 
origin of several Rooks county geographical names, was also a fea- 
ture of this issue. 


Histories of the Idana Presbyterian Church, which celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of its founding, January 24, 1937, were recorded 
in the Clay Center Dispatch and Economist, January 27, and the 
Times, February 4. 


McCracken’s history was reviewed in the McCracken Enterprise, 


January 29, 1937. From July 22 to 24 the city celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of its founding. Historical feature articles in the En- 
terprise, July 8, include: Letters and reminiscences of Thomas J. 
Brown and Mrs. Francis Kline; “Blizzard of 1886,” by Mrs. Jerry 
Curtis; “L. L. Darkes the First School Teacher in District 29”; 
“Charley Lovitt Saw McCracken Grow Into a Prairie Town,” and 
“History Reveals McCrackenites Still Keep Pioneer Ideals.” In the 
July 22 issue “Early History of McCracken,” and a letter from J. R. 
Lovitt, were printed. 

Early days in western Kansas were described by L. L. Scott in a 
series of articles in the Bazine Advocate, beginning February 19, 
1937. 

“Annals of St. Paul” is the title of a new series of articles by W. 
W. Graves in his St. Paul Journal starting February 25, 1937. The 
series is a continuation of the “Annals of Osage Mission” printed 
previously in the Journal, and issued in book form. Other books by 
Mr. Graves are: Life and Letters of Fathers Ponziglione, Schoen- 
makers and Other Early Jesuits at Osage Mission; Life and Letters 
of Rev. Father John Schoenmakers, S. J., and The Broken Treaty. 


Sumner county towns in 1883 were mentioned in the Wellington 
Daily News, March 13, 1937. Several of the towns thriving at that 
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time are now nonexistent. “Wellington’s Industrial History,” “Grist- 
mill Floated Down River; Sixtieth Anniversary This Year,” “Well- 
ington Pool Is Recognized As Wonder Oil Field of State,” and “Au- 
thentic Account of Wellington Catastrophe, Cyclone of May 27, 
1892 . . .” were feature articles of the March 23 issue. 

An article entitled “Jessie Chisholm, Trail Builder,” by Warren 
Matthews, was published in the Clearwater News in the issues of 
April 1, 8, 15, and 22, 1937. 

The history of the Standard Life Association of Lawrence was 
briefly sketched in its magazine The Standard, in the May-June, 
1937, issue. 

Boot Hill and the Beeson museum at Dodge City were discussed 
by Helen A. Lobdell in the Nickerson Argosy, May 13, 1937. 


A history of the McPherson Baptist Church was briefly sketched 
in the McPherson Daily Republican, May 19, 1937. Dr. W. A. 
Sharp, compiler of the history, revealed that the first sermon in 
McPherson county was preached by D. D. McGregor, a Baptist 
minister. The McPherson church was organized December 11, 1872. 

McPherson College celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of its found- 
ing with a four-day program, May 28 to 31, 1937. Histories of the 
college were published in the McPherson Daily Republican, May 27, 
and McPherson County Advertiser, May 28. The city’s history also 
was briefly reviewed in the Advertiser of the same issue. 

The history of the Bazine cemetery was sketched by Carey Olson 
in the Bazine Advocate, May 28, 1937. 

Eureka’s Christian Church celebrated the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of its founding with special services May 30 to June 1, 1937. 
The history of the organization was briefly noted at the time in the 
Eureka Herald and The Democratic Messenger. Fort Montgomery, 
built at Eureka in the early 1860’s, was described by C. H. Duby in 
The Democratic Messenger, June 3. 


The story of the coming of Mennonite immigrants to Kansas and 
their development of Kansas’ hard wheat was outlined in the Junc- 
tion City Union, May 31, 1937. 

Included among subjects of a historical nature discussed recently 
by Victor Murdock in his front-page column printed daily in the 
Wichita (Evening) Eagle were: Sedgwick county in 1870, as re- 
membered by Mrs. Geneva Blue Speer, in the June 7, 1937, issue; 
“Big Roller” of April 14, 1935, “greatest of all the dust storms,” 
June 16; sixty years ago was Wichita’s wettest spring, June 28; 
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early Wichita photographers, July 12; four classes of land available 
in Sedgwick county to its pioneer settlers, July 13; Morton county 
“ghost” towns, July 17; evolution of transportation and its effect on 
Wichita, July 27, and an interview with O. P. Hicklin who recalled 
early settlers of Minneha township, Sedgwick county, August 6. 

The Garden City Daily Telegram issued its annual “Southwest 
Kansas Resource Edition” on June 8, 1937. The edition of 56 pages 
is claimed to be the largest ever published in Garden City. 

Barrett’s early history was briefly recalled in the Frankfort Daily 
Index, June 9, 1937. The town and its postoffice were established 
in 1857. 

Girard’s flying school and factory, started in 1908 by the late 
Harry Laurens Call, was discussed in an illustrated article in the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star, June 9, 1937. 

Lerado’s history was reviewed by Fred Henney in a five-column 
article entitled “Lerado, Once Booming Community, Being Revived 
by Oil Discoveries,” in the Hutchinson Herald, June 13, 1937. 
Lerado was named for Laredo, Tex., according to the story, but a 
mistake in spelling in the post office application had it Lerado and 
Lerado it remained. 

“My Old Pal And Neighbor of Fort Scott—Albert Bigelow Paine,” 
by Willis A. Coston as told to A. B. Macdonald was a feature article 
of the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, June 13, 1937. Mr. Paine, famous 
author, spent ten years of his early manhood in Fort Scott. “Many 
of his early writings were published first in the Star,” the article 
reported. 

The introduction of golf to Wichitans was recounted by Roger 
Kirkwood in the Wichita Sunday Eagle, June 13, 1937. The first 
nine-hole course was laid out in the city in the late 1890's. 

A history of Trinity Reformed Church of Cheney, organized on 
May 6, 1883, was published in the Cheney Sentinel, June 17, 1937. 

The life story of Walter P. Chrysler, written by Boyden Sparkes 
collaborating with Mr. Chrysler, entitled “Life of an American 
Workman,” appeared in The Saturday Evening Post starting in the 
issue of June 19, 1987. Mr. Chrysler, who is chairman of the board 
of the Chrysler motor car corporation, was born in Wamego, Kan.., 
and spent the early years of his life in Ellis and other railroad 
towns. 

Pictorial biographies of several Atchison citizens were featured 
in the Atchison Globe under the heading, “Atchison Personalities.” 
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The series was published infrequently, beginning in the June 19, 
1937, issue. 

Hail stones weighing up to two and one half pounds fell in To- 
peka’s worst hail storm June 24, 1897, Milton Tabor recalled in the 
Topeka Daily Capital, June 23, 1937. 


Early missions in Kansas were discussed by Margaret Whitte- 
more in a Kansas City (Mo.) Times feature article June 23, 1937. 


The new postoffice building at Eureka was dedicated June 19, 
1937. A history of the postal service in the city, as compiled by 
Anna Huffman and read at the ceremony, was printed in the Eureka 
Herald and The Democratic Messenger in their issues of June 24. 


Scott county history was the theme of the fifty-two page illus- 
trated fiftieth anniversary edition of The News Chronicle, of Scott 
City, issued June 24, 1937. Featured articles include: “Scott City, 
Kansas, 1887-1937”; “Old Man Prairie,” and “Surprise in the Well,” 
by Bonnie Deane Vaughn; “Settlement in Scott County Started in 
1884”; “Life at Breezy Meadows,” by Mrs. N. H. Bailey; “My Life 
in Scott County,” by E. C. Whitham; “Yes—I Came West!” by 
J. W. Lough; “Coxey’s Army Gave Scott City a Thrill”; “Speaking 
of Schools in the Early Days,” by Mrs. A. D. Hull; “Early Day 
Reminiscences of Scott City,” by E. E. Coffin; “George Norman’s 
Trip to Kansas”; “High School Graduates,” 1904-1937; “An Ode 
to the Old [Pioneer Sales] Barn”; “City Officers, 1887 to 1937”; 
“First Couple Married in Scott County”; “Scott County State 
Park”; “[J. C. Starr] Pioneer Publisher of Scott Newspapers”; 
“Irrigation From Under Flow Water Is Profitable”; “Oil Is Becom- 
ing One of Scott County’s Industries,” and “Officers of Scott County, 
1886-1937.” The city’s newspaper, church and school histories were 
briefly reviewed in other articles. 

The history of the Parsons’ stockyards, founded five years ago, 
was sketched in the Parsons Sun, June 25, 1937. 

J. E. Gaines’ reminiscences of North Topeka were recorded by 
Joe Lovewell in the Topeka Daily Capital, June 27, 1937. Mr. 
Gaines arrived in Topeka in 1882. 

Excerpts from Col. Asa Kinney’s diary relating incidents in early 
Russell county were printed in Judge J. C. Ruppenthal’s “Russell 
Rustlings” in the Paradise Farmer, June 28, July 5 and 26, 1937. 

Adventures of “Bob Ridley,” whose real name was Robert Sewell, 
were recalled by George J. Remsburg in the Pony Express Courier, 
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of Placerville, Cal., in the July, 1937, issue. Mr. Sewell drove a 
stage in northeastern Kansas for several years. 

“Osage Mission, a Factor in the Making of Kansas,” was the 
title of a fifteen-page article by Sister Mary Paul Fitzgerald ap- 
pearing in the July, 1937, issue of Mid-America, of Chicago. Osage 
mission, located near the present site of St. Paul, was established 
among the Osage Indian tribe by the Jesuit Fathers in 1847. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the incorporation of Belleville as a 
city of the second class, Independence day, and the dedication of a 
new recreation center were celebrated by Belleville’s citizens with 
special programs held July 3, 4, and 5, 1937. The Belleville Tele- 
scope issued a twenty-eight page “Golden Jubilee Edition,” July 1. 
Historical articles featured included: “John Bowersox, 94, Is Last 
of Original Settlers in County”; “Lists Officials Fifty Years Ago”; 
“Telephones Used in City for 39 Years”; “[Daniel and Conrad 
Myers] First White Settlers in Republic County”; “First Train 
Came to City in 1884”; “Postoffice at Seapo Was First in County”; 
“Story of Development of Belleville’s Water Supply”; “History of 
County Relates Struggles for Civic Growth”; “Activities of C. of C. 
Grow Every Year”; “[John Kalivoda] Early-day Settler Tells Ex- 
periences in Republic County”; “Migratory "Hoppers Swarmed the 
County in Clouds in 1874”; “N. C. K. Free Fair Leads Early His- 
tory of State”; “Tells History of Catholic Church in Republic 
County,” by Father James McKenna; “Muster John Brown Post, 
G. A. R., in 1882,” by Mrs. W. H. Fulcomer and Mrs. J. H. Rost; 
“In a Reminiscent Mood,” by A. Q. Miller, and a story relating the 
pioneering experiences of E. D. Haney. Early Belleville and Sibley 
history as prepared for the celebration by Lillian Forrest, of Jewell, 
was printed in the Topeka State Journal, July 5. 

A chart revealing the subsurface paths and points of outcrop of 
many important oil-producing strata in Kansas was a feature of the 
120-page Wichita Beacon, July 4, 1937. The edition marked the 
ninth anniversary of the taking over of the newspaper by the pres- 
ent publishers, Max, Louis and John Levand. 

Several pictures of the run into the Cherokee outlet in 1893 ac- 
companying a brief story of the event were printed in the Wichita 
Sunday Eagle, July 4, 1937. 

Clay Center’s street cars of the 1880 boom days were recalled in 
a Kansas City (Mo.) Star feature article July 7, 1937. 
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Potter’s early history was briefly sketched by George J. Rems- 
burg in the Potter Kansan, July 8, 1937. The town was platted 
July 21, 1887, as Bennett Springs. 


Inman held an all-day celebration July 16, 1937, observing the 
fiftieth anniversary of its founding. The Inman Review issued a 
twenty-page illustrated anniversary edition July 9. Titles and au- 
thors of the feature stories were: ‘Threshing Machine Days Were 
the Happy Days,” “G. A. R.,” “The Milling Industry,” and “Civic 
Improvements,” by Mrs. Harry Enns; “Erection and Dedication of 
New High School Building,” by T. Elvis Prather; “Livery Stables, 
Hotels and Garages,” by Lillian Meyer; “Word From the First Ed- 
itor of the Review,” by L. C. Heim; “Inman and Its Government 
Affairs From Fifty Years Ago to the Present Time”; “History of 
the High School,” by Mrs. Fred Schultis and Minnie Hahn; “In- 
man Grade School,” by Mrs. H. H. Wilson and Minna Bartels; 
“Musical Organizations,” by Mrs. F. W. Baerg; “Zoar Academy and 
Bible School,” by J. H. Klassen; “Municipal Cemetery,” by Mrs. 
A. Bartels; “Grasshoppers, Drought, Fires and Wind,” by Mrs. Alva 
Postier; “Post Office,” by Mrs. A. W. Balzer; “Transportation To- 
day,” by Mrs. R. R. Hargis; “Inman Newspapers,” by Mrs. Aron 
Dick; “Organizations,” by Mrs. Vandegraft; “Industries,” by Mrs. 
O. W. Lennen; “Lodges,” and “Inman Sports,” by Leona Achilles; 
“Churches, Church Organizations,” and “Mennonite Missionary So- 
ciety,” by Mrs. C. F. Hoefer; “Origin and Story of the Inman Men- 
nonite Church,” by H. F. Reimer; “Gospel Mission,” by the Rev. 
J. P. Balzer; “Physicians of Inman,” by Mrs. J. W. Johnson. Rem- 
iniscent articles by Leon O. Depp, P. G. Kroeker, Dr. F. W. Tret- 
bar, Mrs. Foster Cline and C. M. Enns, were also printed. 

Harper county rural school teachers for 1937-1938 were named 
in the Anthony Times, July 12, 1937. 

John G. Ellenbecker told why he believed Coronado came to pres- 
ent Marshall county in an article in the Marshall County News, of 
Marysville, July 15, 1937. 

A history of School District No. 50 and Waldo High School, by 
Juanita O’Neill, was printed in the Waldo Advocate, July 19, 1937. 
The school district originated in 1883. 

Utica observed its fiftieth birthday at a celebration held on July 
19 to 21, 1987. Pioneers settling in the Utica vicinity before 1890 
who registered at the gathering were named in the Utica Star- 
Courier, July 22. 
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Stories reviewing the development of Kansas’ road system and oil 
industry were features of the Wichita Eagle’s sixty-fifth anniversary 
edition July 25, 1937. 

A sail-driven wagon built in Westport, Mo., in 1853, was described 
by Sam Smith in the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, July 25, 1937. 

Pillsbury Drive, a new viaduct over southeastern Manhattan and 
the Kansas river, was dedicated July 29, 1937. The drive was 
named for Josiah Hobart Pillsbury, early Manhattan newspaper 
man, surveyor, postmaster, engineer and farmer. Brief historical 
sketches of communities near Manhattan appeared in special sec- 
tions of the Manhattan Mercury, July 27, and The Morning Chron- 
icle, July 28. A two-column biography of Mr. Pillsbury was printed 
in the Manhattan News, July 29. 

Life in early Sedgwick county was discussed by Mrs. Moses Jay, 
pioneer, in the Wichita (Evening) Eagle, July 28, 1937. 

Notes on the history of Downs schools as gleaned from the official 
school record books are being published in the Downs News, start- 
ing with the issue of July 29, 1937. 

Outstanding flour mills in Kansas’ early history were discussed in 
a Kansas City (Mo.) Times feature article July 29, 1937. 


“Speaking of Kansas,” a 48-page illustrated article by Frederick 
Simpich, was featured in the August, 1937, issue of The National 
Geographic Magazine, published by the National Geographic Soci- 
ety, of Washington, D. C. Mr. Simpich touched upon interesting 
phases of Kansas’ history from Coronado to the western Kansas 
rabbit drives of the past few years while he wove into his story 
mention of Kansas’ important position in the nation through its 
crops, oil and industrial developments. 

The history of Protection was reviewed by Lester W. Bogner in 
the Wichita Sunday Eagle, August 1, 1937. The city was established 
in 1884. 

White Cloud’s founding was briefly discussed by Tom Dickinson 
in the Kansas City (Mo.) Journal-Post, August 1, 1937. 

The history of St. Patrick’s parish, which celebrated the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of its founding August 4, 1937, was recounted in 
the Atchison Daily Globe, August 4. The church is located eight 
miles south of Atchison. 
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Pictures of John S. Gilmore, publisher of the Wilson County Citi- 
zen of Fredonia until his death in 1913, and Thomas Benton Mur- 
dock, publisher of the El Dorado Republican, who died in 1910, were 
recently unveiled in the Kansas Newspaper Hall of Fame room at 
the University of Kansas. For names of the thirteen other Kansas 
newspaper men who have been nominated to this honor see The 
Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. V, p. 336. 

Celebrating the anniversary of the founding of Wellington, April 
2, the Wellington chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion displayed its excellent historical collection, assembled during the 
past few years, in the Wellington City Library, April 1 to 3, 1937. 
The collection includes books, manuscripts, pictures, souvenirs, maps 
and atlases dealing with Wellington and Sumner county. 

“The Pony Express,” is the title of an eight-page pamphlet issued 
recently by John G. Ellenbecker, of Marysville. Mr. Ellenbecker 
has done considerable research on the Pony Express during the past 
several years, and has been a frequent contributor to the Marshall 
County News. 

Col. Charles H. Browne, of Horton, was the featured speaker at 
the annual picnic meeting of the Riley County Historical Society in 
the Manhattan city park, June 9, 1937. 

A memorial to Gen. Leonard Wood, commanding officer of Camp 
Funston during the World War, was dedicated at services at the 
camp June 20, 1937. A bronze plaque commemorating General 
Wood’s service was placed on a restored chimney at the site of the 
cottage he occupied during the war. The fireplace, chimney and 
foundation of the house have been restored, and a flight of steps has 
been constructed up the hillside from Highway No. 40. The Man- 
hattan American Legion post sponsored the memorial plans. 

History of the Great Plains region is being recorded in mimeo- 
graphed bulletins issued occasionally by the Minnequa Historical 
Society of Pueblo, Colo. Several Kansas pioneers have contributed 
their reminiscences to the publication, which is edited by Thomas 
P. Wilson, of Pueblo, secretary of the society. 

A Check List of Manuscripts in the Edward E. Ayer Collection is 
the title of a recent book compiled by Dr. Ruth Lapham Butler and 
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printed by the Newberry Library of Chicago, custodian of the manu- 
scripts. Mr. Ayer began his collections about fifty years ago with | 
the intention of specializing on the archaeology and ethnology of © 
the American Indian. From this, which involved many phases of © 
exploration, colonial and frontier history, he expanded his interests ~ 
to include such marginal subjects as pre-Columbian geography and 
the development of the cartography of America. The Check List will © 
be of considerable help to students of American history who con- 
template research in these fields. 

The 791-page volume, American Newspapers, 1821-1936, a Union 
List of Files Available in the United States and Canada, was pub- — 
lished late in the spring after three years of intensive work on the 
part of Miss Winifred Gregory, the editor, and her staff. The book © 
presents, in a geographical arrangement of places of publication, 
files of newspapers found in the libraries of the United States and | 
Canada, and as far as possible, those preserved in county court- 7 
houses, in newspaper offices and in private collections. 

The Kansas section occupies forty-four of the 791 pages. It lo- 
cates newspaper collections in seventy-two places in the state. Since 
the publication of the Kansas State Historical Society’s History of 
Kansas Newspapers in 1916 the Society has not had available a pub- 
lished list showing its accessions from that time. The new book, for — 
which the Society’s newspaper division contributed many hours’ | 
work in the revision of its lists, not only carries over the important | 
items of the 1916 History but continues the record of accessions up 
to 1936. 

Research students who depend upon newspaper files for reference 
should find the painstakingly—and for the most part accurately— 
compiled list of inestimable value. It is to be regretted however 
that the editors did not lean backwards far enough in their definition — 
of a newspaper to pick up some of the publications in that narrow © 
field between newspapers and periodicals, publications which we 
know from experience to be in as much demand as bona fide news- — 
papers. Organs of labor unions, religious denominations, fraternal 
lodges, trench, camp and ship’s publications were not included. It 
is hoped that these publications may be listed in future works. 
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